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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 
Dt PICTURES intended for Exhibition and 


Sale the ensuing season, must be sent to the Gallery, for the 
inspection of the Committee, on Monday, the 12th, or Tuesday, the 
13th, of January next, and the SCULPTURE on Wednesday, the 
lth, between the hours of Ten in the morning and Five in the 
afternoon: Portraits, Drawings in Water-colours, and Architec- 
taral Drawings are inadmissible ; and no Picture or other Work 
of Art will be received which has already been publicly exhibited. 

By Order of the Committee, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION and 
COLLECTION of BUILDING MATERIALS and IN- 
VENTIONS, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, open from 9 till dusk. 
First Lecture, Tuesday, January 6th, by Professor Donaldson, 
“Qn the Architectural Magnifi of Rome.”’—Admission One 
Shilling. or by Season Tickets at all times and to all the Lectures, 


Half-a Crown, 
JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. 
JAMES EDMESTON, Jun. 


GOstETURAL MUSEUM, ST. MARTIN’S 
HALL, LONG ACRE, 

The INAUGURAL LECTURE will be delivered on THURS- 
DAY, the 8th of January, 1857, at 8 o'clock p.m., by Col. Sir 
HENRY RAWLINSON, K.C.B. Subject: RECENT ORIEN- 
a DISCOVERIES, IN THEIR RELATION TO THE 

IBLE. 

Tickets—Reserved Seats, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d.; Area, 1s.; may 
be had of the Secretary, at St. Martin’s Hall. 


HOBMCULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 
1 


7. 








} Hon. Secs. 








Genrnat MEETINGS. 


Tuesday, Feb. 3, at2 p.m. Tuesday, May 65, at 3r.m. 
h June 3 


” arch 3, ” ” , ” 
a April 7, --3.,, o duly 7%, 3.» 
Friday, May 1, 1 ,, a Ot By 8 « 


The days for Extraordinary Meetings will be dh ft 


swe COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 


Hants.—The Course of instruction embraces Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Praet ical Chemistry, English, 
Classics, Foreign Languages, Practical Geodesy, Drawing, and 
Music. The position of the Establishment is heathful, and its 
advantages various and unusual. The Principal is assisted by 
Ten Resident Masters. 
Attention is invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on 
application. The First Session of 1857 will commence on the 
22nd of January. 








Tue VatuaBre MATHEMATICAL AND AsTRONOMICAL LIBRARY OF 
OF THE LATE WILLIAM LEWIN Newman, Esa. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL BY AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, 2nd 
of JANUARY, 1857, and Three following Days, at One o’clock 
precisely, « VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, including 
the Mathematical and Astronomical Library of the late WIL- 
LIAM LEWIN NEWMAN, Esq., Actuary and Secretary of the 
Yorkshire Life and Fire Assurance Company, the whole com- 
prising Versions of the Holy Scriptures, Valuable Benedictine 
Editions of the Fathers of the Church, Rare Liturgical and other 
Tracts, Works on Astronomy and Mathematics, Books of En- 
gravings, Works in Modern Literature, Miscellaneous Prints and 
London Topography, Collection of Theatrical Portraits, Emblema- 
tical Designs and Engiish Topographical Prints, Some Valuable 
Caricatures, by Gillray and others, &c. &c. 


May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had: if in 
the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





A Vatvasie Cottection or Carita, Moprrn EnGiisx 
Booxs, &c. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative ofthe Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 8th of 
January, 1857,and Two following Days, at One o'clock precisely, 
a VALUABLE COLLECTION of CAPITAL MODERN ENGLISH 
BOOKS, Greek and Latin Classics, Versions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Antiquarian, Biographical, and Theological Works, Books 
of Costume, Pictorial Publications, and other Productions, in 
Different Languages, and in the General Branches of Literature. 


May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had ; if in 
the Country on Receipt of Two Stamps. 


WUSSIA: its PALACES and its PEOPLE. 

-—GREAT GLOBE, Leicester Square.—A New and Magni- 
ficent DIORAMA, in Forty immense Tableaux, of RUSSIAN 
SCENERY, with novel scenic effects, and the sites and scenes of 
the memoruble events of the late campaign. The Ural Mountains, 
Nijni Novorogod during the Fair, Panorama of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. Coronation of the Czar in the Grand Cathedral of 
the A pti Exp) y Lectures at Three and Fight. 
Admission to the whole building, One Shilling. 











In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The December number contains :~ 
PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 
Already published :—- 





RYSTAL PALACE.—FOUR LECTURES 
“On the Extinct Animals of the Antediluvian World.” 
IMostrated by Diagrams and Models, will be delivered by B. 
WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, Esq., F.G.S., F.L.S., Restorer of 
the Extinct Animals in the Crystal Palace Park,in the New 
Concert Room, on WEDNESDAY, 3lst of December, FRIDAY, 
2nd, WEDNESDAY, 7th, and FRIDAY, 9th of January next. 
The Lectures will commence at One o’cloek precisely. 





A SERIES OF EVENING DEMONSTRATIONS, 


NN THE PRINCIPLES OF MINERALOGY, 
will be given during the Sessions 1857, by SAMUEL 
HIGHLEY, F.G.S., F.C.S., &c., at his Laboratory, 10, Carlisle 
Street, Scho Square, which will embrace the following Courses :— 


I. Geology in its relation to Mineralogy. 
» THE MIcRoscoPE AND ITs MaNnipuLartion, being intreductory 


to— 
IH. Mineral Morphology. 
TY. Physics in relation to Mineralogy. 
V. Chemical Mineralogy, 
Vi. Crystallogenesis, and the Geological and Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Mineral Bodies. 
VII. Determinative Mineralogy (a Practical Course). 


The Demonstrations will be fully illustrated by Experiments, 
Specimens, Instruments, Oxy-hydrogen Views. &c. Fee to each 
Course (of not less than Six Demonstrations), One Guinea. 


*,* The Laboratory will shortly be opened for private instruction in 
Practicst MineRaLocy. Prospectuses and Tickets may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. Murray and Heath, Opticians, 43, Piccadilly. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 
BADEN, up the RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN 

every evening (except Saturday) at Eight o’clock.—Stalls, 3s., 
Area, 2s., Gallery, Is. Stalls can be secured at the Box-office, 
Egyptinn Hall, Piccadilly, every day between Eleven and Four, 
without any extra charge. The Morning Representaticn this 
week will take place on Monday, Tuesday and Saturday, at 
Three o'clock. 


ENERAL TOM THUMB has ARRIVED. 
—This American Man in miniature, undoubtedly the small- 
est in the world, i , sprightly, d, perfectly sym- 
metrical in all his proportions, and graceful beyond belief, will 
id THREE PUBLIC LEVEES EACH DAY, for a short time 
only, at the REGENT GALLERY, Quadrant, Regent-street. He 
Willappear in a great variety of new characters and costumes, 
songs, dances, Grecian statues,@c.,&c. His miniature equipage 
will promenade the streets daily. The General was honoured with 
patronage of Her Majerty and the elite of fashion in 1844. 
Particutar Notice: Ladi-sand families who can conveniently 
attend the early Morning Levees (from 11 till 1 o’clock) will incur 
much less inconvenience from the crowd than by visiting the later 
Levees.—Hours of Exhibition, from 11 till 1,3 till 5, and7 till 10 
clock. Admission ls., without regard to age; ved Stalls 
2s.; Children 1s. Drawing room seats 3s.; Children 1s, 6d. 











No. l. ining PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 

No. 2 s The Right. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 

No. 3. » ar ~ ad STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S,, 
Ce 

No. 4. ”» J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &c. 

No. 5. ” sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C.L., V.-P.R.S., &. 

No. 6. ” E.H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 

No. 7. ” SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 


London: Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street; David 
Bogue, 8€, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 





MERICA AND ENGLAND,—The RESTO- 
RATION by the PEOPLE of the UNITED STATES to the 
BRITISH SOVEREIGN of the Ship RESOLUTE at Cowes, Dec. 
16,1856. Dedicated by permission to her Most Gracious Majesty. 
—PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and CO., 13 and 14, Pall 
Mall East, publishers to her Majesty, beg to announce that they 
will shortly publish an ENGRAVING of the above subject, from 
the painting by WILLIAM SIMPSON, the Artist of the celebrated 
Sketches at the Seat of War. 

Her Majesty has graciously granted facilities towards the paint- 
ing of the Picture, which will include portraits of all the person- 
ages concerned in this very important and unprecedented event. 

The moment selected for the action of the Picture is that in 
which Captain Harstein, having delivered, in ever-memorable 
language, the message of good will with which he had been 
charged by his countrymen, received her Majesty’s emphatic 
reply, “ Sir, I thank you.” : 

The Engraving will be published at the following prices:— 
Prints, £3 3s.: proofs with title, £5 5s.; proofs before title, £8 8s.; 
artists’ proofs, very limited in number, £12 12s, 

*,* Subscribers’ names for copies of the plate (which will be 
delivered strictly according to the order of subscription) are soli- 
eited by Paul and Dominic Comaghi and Co., 13 and 14, Pali Mall 
East, publishers to her Majesty ; and Messrs. Lloyd Brothers and 
Co., Ludgate Hill. 


MENEBALs, SHELLS, and FOSSILS.— 

A very extensive Assoriment of the above has just been 
received by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, 
LONDON. 

Mr. TENNANT arranges Elementary Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20, 
50, to 100 Guineas each, which will greatly facilitate the interest- 
ing study of Mineralogy, Conchology, and Geology. 

Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and 
Geology. 





Third Edition, 3s. 
NGLISH SYNONYMS. [Edited by R. 
WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Second Edition, revised, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ACON’S ESSAYS, with . Annotations by 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Post Octavo, 7s. 6d. 
bes ENIGMA. A Leaf from the Archives of 
the Wolchorley House. By an Old Chronicler. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Two Volumes, foolscap 8vo, 9s. 
(COMPENSATION. A Story of Real Life 
Thirty Years Ago. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
NARRATIVE OF THE GUNPOWDER 
PLOT. By DAVID JARDINE, Barrister-at-Law. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
Polson ERS AND PROPAGANDISTS; or, 
A DEVELOPED AGE, A Tale in 2 vols., price 12s. 6d. 


London : Charles Westerton, 20, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park 
Corner; McGlashan and Gill, Dublin ; Oliverand Boyd, Edinburgh, 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Sik WALTER SCOTTS LETTERS ON 


DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT. Addressed to J. G. 
Lockhart, Esq. 


London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





Now ready, in 1 Vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 
pozMs AND SONGS. By Jamzs 
McDOUGALL. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 12s., uniform with the First, the 


ECOND SERIES of PICTURES of LIFE 
AND CHARACTER, from the Collection of Mr. Punch. 
By JOHN LEECH. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HE EDUCATION OF CHARACTER, with 


Hints on Moral Training. By Mrs. ELLIS, Author of 
“The Women of England.” 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8vo, with 28 
Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 








Now ready, 
OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES: A Supple- 
ment to ‘‘ The Ferns of Great Britain.” Flexible boards, 
31 plates ; full coloured, 14s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Now ready, 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E.SOWERBY. The Descriptions, b 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq., 49 Plates, cloth boards, full oohoared 
27s.; partly coloured, l4s.; plain, 6s. 
John E. Sowerby, 2, Mead Place,,Lambeth. 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Second 
Edition. Reduced 25 percent. The Work, containing 2754 
Plates partly coloured, forms 12 volumes, and will be sold at £20 
per copy, cloth boards, publishing price, £27 7s. Vols. 1 to = 
comprising the Flowering plants (1576 Plates) £10 10s. cloth 
boards ; published at £14 7s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth, 











Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY FoR JANUARY. 


UTHER’S TABLE-TALK, translated and 
edited by WM. HAZLITT. New Edition. To which is 
added, The Life of Luther, by Alexander Chalmers, with additions 
from Michelet and Audin, and fine Portrait after Lucas Kranach. 
Post 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, : 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester, } 





Fifth Thousand of the People’s Edition, at Is. 


HE HOME SCHOOL; or, Hints on Home 
Education. By the Rev. NORMAN MACLEOD, Authorof 
“ The Earnest Student.” 

“In the “ Home School,” with eminent sense, directness, and 
warmth of affection, Mr. Norman Macleod has furnished “ Hints 
on Home Education,” for which many parents will thank him.”— 
Excetsion. 

inburgh ; Paton and Ritehie. London: Hamilton, Adams, ang 
ss ” Co., 33, Paternoster Row, 
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HRISTMAS SONG.—“The GOOD RHEIN 
WINE,” composed by J.GRAY. Price 2s.6d. A powerful 
and telling Song, with gorgeously illustrated title by Ramage, 
vocal Chorus and Score for an Orchestra. 
“The Concert or Festival is never complete without ‘The 
Bhein Wine.’ ” 


Chappell, New Bond Street, and Williams, Paternoster Row. 


HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS, IN 

solid cases, manufactured by theni expressly for ‘uanilicd, 

eve cased schools, &c., have the full compass of keys, are of the best 
ip and material, and do not require tuning. 





‘With One Stop, 5 Octaves, Oak. . 10 guineas. 
= One Stop, Figured Oak or Mahogany 
12 guineas, 
With Three Stops, “Organ Tones, large 
. ry ‘ ° 16 guineas. 
win Five Stops 1. ° e 4 * ‘ 22 guineas. 
With Eight Stops . ° e ° . 24 guineas. 
‘With Ten Stops. . . ° e e 30 guineas. 


Messrs, Wheatstone ore ag only Great Exhibition Prize 
Medal for Harmoniums in |} An extensive assortment b 
French Harmoniums, by Bs ny of the newest make, at 
reduced prices. 


20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London. 





PROCLAMATION—PUBLICATION—POPULATION ! 
Preparing for public perusal, in a portable pocket volume, 
MiIft# 455 MOCKING 


SINNER- STOCKING! ! 


On that rash Rocking—that frightful Flocking, with Noise and 
Knocking, e’en Broad Ways Blocking—that large Unlocking, 
for Pap and Pocking, ‘‘ Small Things” and Smocking—that 
charge ALL Docking, long grown so Shocking ; or, 


PICKINGS AND PLEASANTRIES FOR POTHERING AND 
PAUPERIZING POPULATORS! 
& peculiar, persuasive, and prete rofitable profusion of 
is, and Pieces in Poetry and 
. at preserved, and now philanthropicelly ani 
Se, produc bono publico) from the ponderous Port- 
lolio of that Sooretents privileged, painstaking, page-perusing, 
and page-perpetrating personage, 
MALTHUS MERRYFELLOW, 
Who has considered Bearing in all its bearings! 
“Why would’st thou be a breeder of Sinners ? "—Hamuzr. 


WITH AN APPENDIX 
Of Curious Cases, that History traces, of the noted Numbers and 
Sad Encumbers, of Scores of Pairs through their lot of Heirs. 
= *.* The name of the be published ty dior other information, will shortly 


Penn te 


hlished 








MANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS 
ARE “AT HOME” THIS DAY AT 


MUPIz£s SELECT LIBRARY. 


Researches in Chaldea by W. K. Loftus; Monarchs Retired from 
Business ; Barry Cornwali’s Dramatic Bcenes ; The Good Old 
Times; Crowe's Early Flemish Painters; Under Green Leaves; 
Robertson's Early Church History ; Memoirs of Frederick Perthes ; 
Macaulay’s England, Vols. I1I. and IV.; Froude’s History of Eng- 
land; pag Andersson’s Explorations in Africa ; Stoney’s Resi- 
dence i n Tasmania; Kate Coventry; Guizot's Life of Richard 
Cromwell ; Essays, by David Masson ; Knights and their Days, by 
Dr. Doran; Mansfield's Buenos Avres; Beaumarchais and his 
Times ; Newman on Universities ; Thornbury’s Art and Nature : 
Ancient India, by Mrs. Speir ; Porter's Residence: in Damascus; 
Sandwith’s Siege of Kars; Rachel Gray; Robinson’s Biblical Re- 
searches ; Prescott’s Philip the Second ; Ryland’s Life of Kitto, 

oy &e. 

Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs; and an 
Ample Supply is provided of all the Principal New Works as 
they appear. 

Single Subscription-ONE GUINEA per ANNUM, 
P| Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal 
rms. 


A List of Surplus Copies of recent Works withdrawn from Cir- 
culation, and offered at greatly reduced Prices for Cash, may be 
obtained on application. 

Charles —— Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London ; 
id 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


J. STREET, by his New Publishing Arrangements, charges no 
Commission for hn, Spar Printed by him until the Au'hor 
- been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
eare are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
wine the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him 
FS - sa Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 
of Post. 


LECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. —W. REID 
and Co., Machinists and Telegraph Engineers, respectfully. 

call the attention of Colleges and other Seminaries for the In- 
struction A Youth to their simple and Cheap Electric Telegraph 
ts for the Lecture Table, &c., by which the prineipie es 

of this wonder-working agent may be explained and understood. 
Office, 262, Gresham House. No. 24, Old Broad Street. Works, 
25, Gatcseie Street, Bedford Square. 


The Instruments may be seen at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


AY eaten REGULATIONS FOR DE- 
{AS EATCHING MAILS FOR INDIA, éc., via MAR- 


The Mails for India, &c., via Marseilles, which are at present 
forwarded from London on the Morning of the following day 
(Monday), whenever the 10th or 26th of the Month falls ona 
Sunday will, in future,on such occasions, be made up at this 
Office, and despatched on the Evening of Monday. 


By Command of 4 Postmaster sn gees 
a 4 








With Pike by Br. Px 


places where they become of importance, 


senna’ 
—$<, 


Just ready, handsomely printed by Whittingham, in 3 vols. large 8vo, price £2 2s. 


THE CONFESSIO AMANTIS OF JOHN GOWER, 


uli, and a Glossary, 


The Text of this Edition is founded on that published by Berthelette in 1532, It has been carefully collated with the 
Harleian MSS. 7184 and 3869 throughout, and the Stafford MS. and Harleian MS, 3490 have been used at the particular 





LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
FOR JANUARY, 1857. No. CCCOXCY. Price 2s. 6d. 


ContTznTs. 


> OF CLERICAL LIFE.—No. I. ane SAD FORTUNES 
THE REVEREND AMOS BARTO 

MRS, BARRETT BROWNING—AURORA LEIGH i 

THE ATHELINGS; OR, THE THREE GIFTS. —PART VIII. 

NEW FACTS AND OLD FANCIES ABOUT SEA ANEMONES. 

A CHRISTMAS TALE. 


[HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW for 
JANUARY will Contain :— 
THE POLITICAL DICTATORSHIP OF LORD PALMER. 


STON 
LORD DALHOUSIE'S FINANCIAL AND ANNEXATION 


POLICY. 
AMMERICAN AFFAIRS. WITH yo AES REVIEWS OF 
THE NEW BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


London: Bosworth and Harrison, 215, rd Street. 





ROUTINE. 

JOHN DECASTRO: A QUAINT RECHAUFFE. 
MAID BARBARA. 

EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


shes IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
XXIV , Vol. VI., price 2s. 6d., post 38. Contents: Arr. I, 
Odd Phases in Literature: Second Paper. II. Recent Legislation, 
ne ‘Woman's Work; Mrs. Jameson's “ Sisters of Charity,” and 





FRASER MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 
1857, price 2s. 6d., contains— 
baa INTERPRETER: a Tale ofthe War. ByG. J. =e 
ELVILLE, Author of “ Digby Grand,” &c. Part I 

TUSCAN PROVERBS. 

TICKET OF LEAVE. 

A TRIP TO SCOTLAND. 

CORNELIUS AGRIPPA AND THE ALCHEMISTS. 

A VISIT TO A MODEL FARM IN ASIA MINOR. 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELY ON BACON, 

THE LAST SALMON BEFORE CLOSE TIME. 

SERMONS AND SERMONIZERS. 

page et D = gases FROM BELGIUM—Bruges from 
the Belfry ‘I 

THE KING OF DENMARK'S RIDE. 
Original Danish by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 

A STAFF OFFICER ON THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 

THE TEA-TABLE. An Unpublished Poem. By HARTLEY 
COLERIDGE. 

THE TRIUMPH OF BARBARISM. Bya NEW YORKER. 


London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents ror JANUARY. No. CCCCXXXIII. 
MARMONT, DUC DE RAGUSE. 
LOST AND FOUND. By the Author of Ashley.” 
THE TIGER KILLER. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE HOLY LAND. 
THE MAGIC BELL. By UNCLE ADAM. 
A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. Translated 
by Mrs. BUSHBY. 
JOSHUA TUBBS. By E. P. ROWSE: 
HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. By ALEXAN- 
DER ANDREW 
THE TALKER AND THE WORKER. By J. E, CARPEN- 
TER. 


AN ITALIAN SKETCH—1855. By FLORENTIA. 

MR. THACKERAY’S NOVELS. 

VENEDEY'S HISTORY OF THE GERMAN NATION. 
DIPLOMACY—FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By CYRUS RED- 


G. 


Errata from the 





Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. Price Half-a- 
Crown. 
ConTENTS FoR JANUARY. 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS, 
THE MILLIONAIRE OF MINCING LANE. 
—_— Ey DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


If 
THE SECOND CONGRESS 
HUDIBRASTICS. By Captain MEDWIN. 
ANECDOTES OF THE PARISIAN THEATRES. 
LEGEND OF THE ENCHANTED HARE OF THE AR- 
DENNES. 
SURFACE-LIFE, By MATERFAMILIAS. 
DOING THE DUN. 
WHAT WE SAW AND DID IN A TRIP TO BAKTCHI- 
a ge + pela me SIMPHEROPOL, AND 
HEA 
THE TAKING “OF THE WASPS’ NEST. By CHARLES W. 
¥ 


GALLERY OF THEATRICAL ae WILLIAM 
FARREN. By T. P.GRINST 

SHAKSPEAREANA—COLLIER AND COLERIDGE 

THE SPENDTHRIFT. By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
Esq. (Concluding Chapters.) 
London : Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


THe DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. CCLXXXIX. mes ed 1857. Price 2s. 6d. 





No. CCXLI. 





A Tale of the 
Chaps. I. II., and 





Conte 
THE SECOND CONGRESS AND. THE PRINCIPALITIES. 
A STORY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
UNIVERSITY ESSAYS. 
THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY.—CHAPS. III. IV. & V. 
THE NEW ATLAS-SYSTEM OF MR. KEITH JOHNSTON. 
THE — OF GLENCORE.—CHAPS. XLI. XLII. & 


ISAAC WELD, ESQ., M.R.LA., V.P.B.D.S. 

JOHN TWILLER.—CHAPS. VIL. to xi. 

POETRY :—PEACE IN THE VALE 

THE ee AND REVERIES OF MR. Z80P SMITH— 
continued 


OUDE, AS A KINGDOM. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co., 104, on Street. Hurst 





Genera} Post Ofice, Leth December, 1866 





a don ; 8, 
Booksellers, Tondon; Menzie 


bh; and Sgid by al | 


of Labour.” IV. The National Reformatory Union; 
The Bristol Meeting. V. Novels of The Season. VI. The Irish 
Census. VII. Mr. Miall and his Policy. VIII. Theatres ‘and 
Actors; Singers and Musicians. IX. Mettray: Its Services ang 
Its Rewards. X. Quarterly Record of the Progress of Reforma. 
tory Schools and of Prison Discipline. 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street. London: Simpkin, 

Marshall, & Co., and all Booksellers. 





On the Ist of Jannary, price 3s., No. XIII. of the 


NATURAL HISTORY REVIEW. A Quar. 
terly Journal of Zoology, Botany, Geology, &c. Conducted 


R. BALL, L.L.D., M.R.1.A., Director of Dublin University 
Museum. 

A. H. HALIDAY, A.M., M.R,1.A., M. Ent. Soc, London, 
France, and Stettin. 

W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R.1.A., Professor of Botany, Dublin 
University. 

Rey. 8. HAUGHTON, A.M., F.T.C.D., M.B.I.A., Professor of 

Geology, Dublin University. 


And others. 
ee Subscription (which covers potage in Great ag 
0s., paid in advance to Ed. Percival Wright, Esq., for thi 
Waitebe, 5, Trinity College; or to the Publishers— 
‘Williams and Norgate, be i gal Street, Covent Garden, 
don. 





On DECEMBER 3lst, will be published, price 5s., the 
NAtion aL REVIEW. No, VII. 


ConTENTS. 

1. WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
2. THE RELATIONS OF RELIGION TO ART. 
* BALZAC EN PANTOUFLES. By LEON GOZLAN. 

MR. SPURGEON AND HIS POPULARITY. 

0: LATHAM AND GRIMM ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF 

GERM 
6. THE LITERATURE OF SPIRIT-RAPPING. 
7. THE CREDIT MOBILIER AND BANKING COMPA- 

NIES IN FRANCE. 


8. STRAUSS AND GERMAN HELLENISM. °, 

9. = ea ee. SLAVE EMPIRE ‘oF THR 

10. BOOKS TSUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Price 8d. 


HAMBERS'’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
Mo SCIENCE, and ARTS. Part XXXVI. 





Contents. 


Mr. Thackeray on the Four|‘‘ Pas Encore :” a Tale. 
Georges. A Chapter on Gloves. 
Juries as they Were and Are. The Argonauts in England. 
An Adventure on Dartmoor. Ca:ifornian Giants. 
The Poetry of Field Sports. Occa-ional Notes— 
The Magician of the Clyde. — for Machines and 
Showers of Fish. 
Miscellanea. 
Marshal Valliant’s Little Bill 
for the Crimean War. Poetry and Miscellanea. 
Amusements of the Mob.—Con- | The Three Houses. 
cluding Article, Puppets — Religious and Aris- 
Edith Walsingham: a Tale, tocratic. 
Influence of Music on Idiots, The Bottle-Imp: a Tale. From 
A Parallel to a late Criminal} the German, 
Trial—French and English | State and Prospects of Crime. 
Jurisprudence. Christmas Eve at the German 
Our National Study. Blind Asylum. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. The Month : Science and Arts. 
A b greed with the Sculptors | Ancestors of the Jeameses. 
at R Poem—Christmas Tide. 
Dr. Kane's ‘Arctic Explorations, ‘ Title and Index to Vol. VI. 


W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh ; and all 
Booksellers, 
PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 155, for JANUARY, price 2s. 


UBREY. By the Author of “ Emilia 
Wyndham,” “ Two Old Men’s Tales, &c,, &c. 


Also by the same Author, in this Series, 


rocesses. 
Raucettounl Progreas by Ex- 
aminations. 








ANGELA. 2s. CASTLE AVON, Is. 6d. 
MOUNT bass Wy Mg = ‘WILMINGTONS. Is. 6d. 
LADY EVELYN. EMILIA WYNDHAM, Is, 6d. 
TWO ‘OLD MEN'S TALES. 1s, | MORDAUNT HALL. 1s, 6d. 


NORMAN’S BRIDGE. Is. 6d. 
LETTICE ARNOLD. 1s. 6d. 





TIME, THE AVENGER, Is, 6d. 
FATHER DARCY, 2, 


TALES_OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS, 1s. 
London; Thomas Hodgson, Bublisher, 13, Paternoster Row, 
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AKLUYT SOCIETY.—Established for the 
purpose of PRINTING rare and unpublished VOYAGES 
and TRAVELS. 
Now ready for the Subscribers of 1856, 

RUSSIA AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY: comprising, ‘‘The Russe Common- 
wealth,” by Dr. GILES FLETCHER, and the Travels of Sir 
JEROME HORSEY, now first printed entire from his MS. in the 
British Museum. Edited by C. A. Bond, Esq., of the British 
Museum. 

The following are now in course of preparation, and will appear 


AUSTRALIA PRZEDICTA; a Collection of 
ents showing the Early Discoveriesof Australia to the time 
ofCaptain Cook. Edited by R. H. Major, Esq., of the British 
Museum, F.S.A. 
THE FIFTH LETTER OF HERNANDO 
CORTES, being that Describing his Voyage to Honduras in 1522- 
26, now first translated and edited by W. R. Steel, Esq. 


THE VOYAGE OF VASCO DA GAMA 


ROUND THE “ °& OF GOOD HOPE in 1497. Now first 
translated fror temporaneous MS., accompanied by other 
Documents Monograph on the Life of Da Gama 


Translated :...u eared ie Richard Garnett, Esy., of the British 
Museum. 
THE FIRST VOYAGE OF THE DUTCH 


70 THE EAST INDIES, translated from various Documents, 
and edited by George Asher, Esq., LL.D. 


A COLLECTION of DOCUMENTS FORM- 
ING A MONOGRAPH of the VOYAGES of HENRY HUDSON. 
Edited by N. C. 8S. A. Hamilton, Esq., of the British Museum, 
with an Introduction by George Asher, Esq., LL.D. 


INDIA IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
ACollection of Documents to be edited by J. Winter Jones, Esq., 
Keeper af the Department of Printed Works, British Museum, 
F.S.A. 





With various new Readings. Price 5s. 


CASTLE. By Grratp 
MASSEY. 

“Mr. Massey, with patient, modest energy, corrects many 
defects of style, inserts connecting matter here and therg and 
offers his Work to the publie sensibly improved. Let us not, 
therefore, omit to recommend it as one of the Gift Books of the 
Season.” —EXaMINER. 

David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, London. 


Second Edition. 











CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. 


URIOSITIES OF HISTORY; with New 
Lights. A Book for Old and Young. By JOHN TIMBS, 
FS.A, Author of “‘ Curiosities of London.” 


By the same Author, 3s. 6d., Tenth Thousand, 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
familiarly explained. 

“Tt is impossible to place in the hands of the young a work of 
higher interest or greater value.”—Anrt-JouRNAL, June. 

“ An admirable repertory of historical, scientific, archwological, 
and imaginative illustrations - which is, indeed, a book for old 
and young to enjoy.”—Lraper. 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





NEW WORKS OF SCOTTISH PSALMODY. 
Just published, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 
18s., or in 2 vols., price 20s. 
HE SCLTTISH PSALTER, with Accom- 
paniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. 

The above is on the plan of the “ Scottish Psalm and Tune 
Book,” with some additional Tunes and Doxologies. From the 
handsome appearance of the work, it is well suited as a gift-book. 


In post 8yo, stiff cover, price Is. 6d. 


THE PSALMODY OF SCOTLAND, with 


the Rudiments of Music, for Classes and Schools. 
In post Svo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
THE 


sd SCOTTISH PSALM AND TUNE 
OK. 


The object of this Publication is to present the Psalms, Para- 
Phrases, and Hymns,as used in public worship in Scotland, accom- 
panied by what appears to be the most sui'able Tune to each. 
The Tunes are arranged for four voices; and it has been the 
Editor's study to observe simplicity in both the Melody and 

ony. 
The above may also be had in more costly bindings. 


Hdinburgh: Paton and Ritchie. London: Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co., 33, Paternoster Row. 





BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just published, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, 5s. 


QKETCHES FROM LIFE. By Harrier 


MARTINEAU. Illustrated by WM. BANKS. 


, EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
: “¢ Sketches from Life’ is truly the description of these Tales. 
Father d’Estélan’ is founded on a historical fact nearly two 
iundred years old. The rest have all fallen within my own cog- 
Rizance in regard to their leading incidents, though I have taken 
Tties in the mode of their presentment, for various reasons, 
and especially for the purposes of disguise, in consideration of the 
feelings of persons who might otherwise detect the originals of 
my portraits.” 
Published by Whittaker and Co., London: John Garnett, Winder- 
mere ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 





Early in January will be published, in 8vo, 


APOLEON THE THIRD: a Review of his 


Life, Character, and Policy; with Extracts from his Writ- 
d 8 hes, and Ref we P i 


an y Opinions. By 
S BRITISH OFFICER. 
Tendon : Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 











NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 


(Late Grant and Griffith,) 
Corner or St. Pavt’s CHURCHYARD. 





SALT WATER; or, Neil D’Arcy’s Sea 
Life and Adventures, By W. H.G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author 
of ‘‘ Blue Jackets,” ‘‘ Peter the Whaler,’ “‘ Mark Seaworth,” 
&c. With Eight Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


OUR EASTERN EMPIRE; or, Stories 
from the History of British India. By the Author of ‘ The 
Martyr Land,” “ Sunlight through the Mist,” &c. With Four 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, 


GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR, 
and its Tales of Fairy Times. By FRANCES BROWNE. 
With Illustrations by Kenny Meadows. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 
cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


JULIA MAITLAND; or, Pride goes 
before a Fall. By M. and E. KIRBY, Authors of “The 
Talking Bird,” &c. Illustrated by John Absolon. Small 4to. 
price 2s. 6d. cloth : 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


PICTURES from the PYRENEES ; 
Or, Agnes’ and Kate’s Travels. By CAROLINE BELL, With 
numerous Illustrations. Small 4to. price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


THE EARLY DAWN; or, Stories to 
Think about. By ACOUNTRY CLERGYMAN. Illustrated 
by H. WEIR, &c. Small 4to, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


ANGELO; or, The Pine Forest among 
the ALPS. By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, Author of 
“The Adopted Child,’ &c. Illustrations by Absolon. 2s. 6d. 
cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured. 


THE MARTYR LAND; or, Tales of 


the Vaudois. Frontispiece by John Gilbert. Royal 16mo, 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


SIR THOMAS; or, The Adventures 
of a Cornish Baronet in Western Africa. By Mrs. R. LEE, 
Author of ‘‘ The African Wanderers.” With Illustrations by 
J. Gilbert. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


TALES of MAGIC and MEANING: 
Written and Illustrated by ALFRED CROWQUILL, Author 
of “The Careless Chicken,” “ Picture Fables,” &c. Small 
4to, 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 





GrirritH & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


A 


“ The Lord of the Isles,” and of ‘ Rokeby.” 
OLD READERS. 

“We cordially accept this little volume as a pleasant tribute to 
the genius of Scott from one who has studied and loved his 
works * * * * The additions here given are a very happy 
imitation of Scott’s manner, and indicate, moreover, so far as so 
small a space serves. a considerable degree of poetic power. 
The writer has added also some very discriminating and eloquent 
criticisms on various portions of Scott's poetry.”—Joun Butt, 
Novem er 1, 1856. P 

“A few minutes will satisfy most persons ‘that these ‘Few 
Hours with Scott’ are only so much lost time.” —-ATHEN ZUM, 
December 6, 1856. 

Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 





In fep., 1s. 6d., by post, 1s. 8d. 
FEW HOURS WITH SCOTT: Being 


Sketches,,in the Way of Supplement, to the Two Poems of 
By ONE OF HIS 





THE NEW NOVEL OF FASHIONABLE LIFE- 
Now ready, at all the Libraries throughout the Kingdom, in 
ols., 
Pits FRANKHEART ; or, the Baronet’s 
Daughter. By CAPTAIN CURLING, Author of “ Non- 
pariel House,” &c 

“* We suspect that the chief incidents of this story have been 
drawn from real life ; for many of its pages read like the narration 
of circumstances of which the public a short time ago heard much 
and commented upon with due severity.”— Bett’s Wreexiy Mzs- 
SENGER, 

“This novel, full of striking »nd varied incident, unites the 
attractions of a tale of fashionable life to the action and excite- 
ment of an historical romance.”—Court JournaL, 

London: Saunders and Otley, 50, Conduit Street. 





Just published, in square 8vo, extra cloth, price 14s. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 
OETS AND STATESMEN, their HOMES 


AND HAUNTS. Illustrated by Nineteen highly-finished 
Engravings on Steel in the best style ; forming a hand Christ- 


NICOLAS’ SYNOPSIS OF THE PEERAGE. 
Now ready, One Large Volume (700 pages), 8vo0, 30s. 


[HE HISTORIC PEERAGE of ENGLAND. 
Exhibiting, under Alphabetical Arrangement, the Orivin, 
Descent, and Present State of every Title of Peerage which has 
existed in this Country since the Conquest. Being a New 
Edition of “ The Synopsis of the Peerage of England.” By the 
late SIR HARRIS NICOLAS. Revised, Corrected, and Continued 
to the Present Time, including all recent Creations, Extinctions, 
Deaths, &. By WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq., Somerset 
Herald; Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRE- 
SENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, BY WILLIAM AND 
MARY HOWITT. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
ISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 


2 vols., square crown 8vo. 25s. 


THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 
8vo. 21s. 
‘ THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK. Feap. 8vo. 
Ss. 
By MARY HOWITT. 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. Square 16mo. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


5s. 





Now ready, in 16mo, with a Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A., price 
5s. cloth; or 12s. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday, 


‘WFOORE’S EPICUREAN. New Edition, with 
LY. a Preface and the Notes from the Collective Edition of 
Moore’s Poetical Works. Printed uniformly with 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, l6mo, 5s. cloth; morocco, 12s. 6d. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 1émo, 5s. cloth ; mor., 12s. 6d. 
MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS, lémo, 
5s. cloth ; morocco, 12s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


RANSACTIONS OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 

The Fourth and concluding part of Volume VII. is just pub- 
lished (4to), comprising Memoirs on the Geology and Fossils of 
South Africa, by Mrssrs. BAIN, SHARPE, and SALTER, Dr. 
HOOKER, Sir P. EGERTON, and Professor OWN, illustrated 
by large Coloured Map and Sections, and 23 Plates of Foss'l Shells, 
Trilobites, Reptiles, &c ; together with the Index and Table of 
Contents for the whole volume. Sold at the apartments of the 
Society, Somerset House. Price, to the Fellows, 10s.; to the 
Public, 12s. 6d. 





Also just published, 


No. XLVIII. of the QUARTERLY JOUR. 
NAL of the SOCIETY (8vo). Price 3s. to the Fellows, and 4s. to 
. the Public. 

Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 





This day, royal 8vo, 3s. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSICAL GRAM- 
MAR. By JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in 
King's College. 
By the same Author. 


SHORT TREATISE ON THE STAVE. 2s, 
GRAMMAR OF MUSICAL HARMONY, 


3s. 


EXERCISES TO GRAMMAR OF MUSI- 


CAL HARMONY. Is. 


EXERCISES FOR THE CULTIVATION 
oF xee Ph ge For Soprano or Tenor. 28. 6d. For Contralte 


*,* A Complete List of Mr. Hullah’s Publications may be obtained 
of the Publishers. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





THE EXCELSIOR LIBRARY. 
i 
Third Thousand. Sewed Is., cloth 2s. 
HE BIBLE: What is it? Whence came it? 


How came it? Wherefore c»meit? To whom came it? 
How should we treat it? By A.J. MORRIS, 


2. 
Fourth Thousand, Sewed 2s., cloth 3s. 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, from Chaucer to Tennyson. By HENRY REED. 
3. 
Second Thousand. Sewed Is, 64., cloth 2s. 6d., 


THE TWO STUDENTS, GUIDO AND 





mas, New Year's, or Birthday Present, or Prize-book; and kept 

bound in Morocco, 2ls.; Calf extra, 18s. 

E. P. Williams, Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London ; 
and Eton College. 





NOTICE. 
Now ready, at all the libraries in town and country. 
ADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
“VERY SUCCESSFUL.” 
In 3 vols, post 8vo, embellished with four engravings. Price 
£1 1s, 6d. 
Whittaker and Co,, Ave Maria Lane, London. F. R. Clarke, 
Caxton’s Head, Taunton. Immediate orders are necessary to 
secure copies, 


JULIUS; or, The True Consecration of the Doubter; with 
Appendi By FREDERIOK AUG. D. THOLUCK, D.D. 


4, 
Second Thousand, Sewed 2s., cloth 3s. 
LECTURES ON ENGLISH HISTORY 


AND TRAGIC POETRY, as Illustrated by Shakespere. By 
HENRY REED, 





London; J, F. SHAW, Southampton Row, and Paternoster 
Row. 





CHEVALIER D’HARMENTAL, By 
DUMAS. 
Hodgson, London, 
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PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND MINE- 

RALOGY.—MR. TENNANT gives Practical Instruc- 
tion in Mineralogy and Geology at No. 149, Strand, London. 
He supplies Elementary Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 
100 Guineas each, and every requisite to assist those con- 
mencing the study of these interesting branches of science, 
a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the tra_ 
veller in all parts of the world. 


A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the 
recent works on Geology by Lyell, Mantell, Ansted, Page, and 
others, contains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabinet, 
with five trays, comprising the following specimens, viz.:— 


MINERALS which are either the components of rocks, or 
occasionally imbedded in them:—Quartz, Agate, Chal- 
cedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolyte, Hornblende, Augite, 
Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous 
Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur 
Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS: 
These are found in masses or beds, in veins, and occa- 
sionally in the beds of rivers, Specimens of the fol- 
lowing Metallic Ores are put in the Cabinet;—Iron, 
Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, Silver, 
Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS:—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Por- 
phyry, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, 
Lavas, &c, 

PALZEOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, 
Ludlow, Devonian, and Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, 
and Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Plastic Clay, London 
Clay, Crag, &e. 


In the more expensive Collections some of the Specimens 
are rare, and all more,select. 


MR. TENNANT bought at the Stowe Sale the Duke of 
Buckingham’s Collection, which he has greatly enriched by 
a Collection of Coloured Diamonds, Australian Gold, and 
many other specimens of great value and interest. The 
Collection, consisting of 3500 Specimens, is in two Cabinets, 
each containing thirty drawers, with glass case on the top 
for large specimens, and is offered at £2000. Such a Collec- 
tion is well adapted for any public Institution, 








Mr. TENNANT has for Sale the 
following Works :— 


BARRANDE’S SILURIAN SYSTEM. 
First Part, in 2 vols. It contains 49 plates of Trilobites, 
Price £8. 


HAWKINS’ “GREAT SEA DRAGONS.” 
Containing 30 Plates of the Remains of Ichthyosaurus 
and Plesiosaurus from the Lias. The Original Speci- 
mens are now in the British Museum. Price 21s, 


SOPWITH’S ISOMETRICAL DRAW- 
INGS, Price 12s, 


CATALOGUE or TURNER’S COLLEC- 
TION. 


In 3 vols, 8vo, with an —_ 4to of 83 Plates, 
ice £2. 
DESCRIPTION D’UNE COLLECTION 
DE MINERAUX FORMEE par M. HENRI HEU- 
LAND, et appartenant  M. Ch. HAMPDEN TURNER, 
de Rooksnest, dans le compté de Surrey, en Angleterre, 
Par A. LEVY, 
Membre de I’Université de France; de l’Académie Royale 
des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Bruxelles, &c. 
Trois volumes, avec un Atlas de 83 planches. 





All the recent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, 
Conchology, and Chemistry, G 1 Maps, Hi 8, 
Blowpipes, Magnifying Glasses, &c., can be supplied to the 
Student in these branches of Seience. 





194, Srranp, Lonpon, December, 1856. 


Interesting Christmas BPresents 


PUBLISHED BY 


HURST AND BLACKETT. 


—+>—. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. 1 Vol. with numerous Iilustrations by 
the Author. 10s. 6d. bound. 
“Few will have seen this book announced without having a 
wish to welcome it. By his poetry and his prose, ‘Thomas Hood 
the Second distinctly announces himself to be his father’s son. 
His music has a note here and there from the old household lulla- 
bies to which his cradle was rocked. Some of his thoughts have 
the true family cast. But his song is not wholly the song of a 
king-bird; his i can flow in channels of his own; and 
his speculations and his stories have a touch, taste, and flavour 
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REVIEWS. 

The Office and Work of Universities. By 
John Henry Newman, D.D. Longman 
and Co. : ‘ : 

Tusre are several ways in which we might 

treat this work. It originally appeared in 

numbers in the ‘Catholic University Gazette,’ 

a publication devoted to the interests of the 

Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. We 

might, then, take advantage of this fact to 

demonstrate the errors of Popery, and wind 
up our paper with a demand for the repeal of 
the Act of Emancipation, and for penal laws 
to coerce the audacious agitator who has pre- 
sumed to erect a university for the promotion 
of learning without the leave of Lord Pal- 
merston. Some cutting raillery of our Hiber- 
nian fellow-subjects, or the notable discovery 
that the word * university” means “a corpo- 
ration,” would add a zest and relish to our 
paper. But in this line we have unfortu- 
nately been anticipated, and, after all, it is 
somewhat trite and vulgar. 

Again, Dr. Newman is a ‘pervert,’ and 
therefore a special object of dislike to his 

former friends. We might, then, take a 

general view of the intellectual and religious 

character of his mind, and of the changes 
which have come over his convictions; and 
wind up by showing, for the edification of all 
persons of sober piety, that he has only 
escaped infidelity at the expense of becoming 
a Roman Catholic. But the example of 
others makes us fear that we might possibly 
get beyond our depth in these metaphysical 
speculations; we leave them to our poli- 
tico-religious contemporaries. As a literary 
journal, we prefer treating this book on its 
esry merits. Written by a zealous Roman 

Catholic, it of course contains some passages 

which sound strangely to Protestant ears. 

For instance, at the end of a learned chapter 

on the question, ‘‘ What is a University ?” 

we stumble upon the following passage :— 

“Such is it in its idea and in its purpose, 

such, in good measure, has it before now been 

in fact. Shall it ever be again? We are 
going forward in the strength of the Cross, 
under the patronage of Mary, in the name 
of Patrick, to attempt it.” Such passages, 
of which there are indeed but few, and which 
do not harmonize with the generally calm 
and philosophic tone of the book, we shall 
simply, as the lawyers say, treat as surplus- 
age. Weare not frightened, and we would 
not pay our learned and amply-endowed arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, canons, prebendaries, 
archdeacons, and rectors such abad compliment 
as to suppose that z¢hey can be frightened 
out of their propriety by a very poor gen- 
tleman in an academic gown, who tilts against 
their time-honoured privileges “in the name 

of Patrick.” If Dr. Newman can establish a 

flourishing university for the benefit of his 

co-religionists, we can see no cause to com- 

e though he sets about it in the name of 
even, Senanus, Bridget, Brian Boiroihme, 

and all the Irish worthies with whom Moore’s 

Melodies have made us familiar. 
Notwithstanding some graces of style, 


‘such as we have just extracted, the book is 


indeed of far too large a calibre to be passed 
over with the contempt which the petty 
rivalries of opposing sects kindle in the 
candid mind. It goes to the bottom of the 


subject. The first idea of a university is 
traced from its birth in classical times, | 








through its various developments, down to 
the present struggle between the university 
and the collegiate or tutorial system. A 
large portion is devoted to Oxford, past and 

resent. And now that all minds are fixed 
1n attention on the reform of our old academi- 
cal bodies, this thorough analysis of their 
functions and constitution is peculiarly well- 
timed. 

It may be divided into two parts. The 
first treats of the university system of the 
old civilization ; the second of its medieval 
and modern development. After having 
defined a university to be a studiwm generale, 
or “school of universal learning,” Dr. New- 
man proceeds to develop this idea. If it 
include all branches of knowledge, it is obvious 
that it must consist of professors and pupils 
from all parts. Like the Great Exhibition, it 
must be an assemblage of all that is most 
choice in science, where the student may 
learn, not merely by the written letter, but 
by the eye, the voice, the interchange of in- 
telligence. Dr. Newman argues justly, as we 
think, that though a great mass of informa- 
tion may be accumulated from books, it is 
the living voice, the influence of mind upon 
mind, the generous emulation engendered 
amongst men pursuing the one object, that 
makes the accomplished scholar. What 
Westminster is to the politician, what the 
Court and Metropolis are to the man of 
fashion, what Rome and Florence are to the 
artist, what foreign travel is to the learner of 
languages, such, and much more, should the 
university be to the student athirst for 
knowledge :— wih —¢ 

‘It is the place to which a thousand scholars 
make contributions: in which the intellect may 
safely range and speculate, sure to find its equal 
in some antagonist activity, and its judge in the 
tribunal of truth. It is a place where inquiry is 
pushed forward, and discoveries verified and per- 
fected, and rashness rendered innocuous, and error 
exposed by the collision of mind with mind and 
knowledge with knowledge. It is the place where 
the professor becomes eloquent, and a missionary 
and preacher of science, displaying it in its most 
complete and most winning form, pouring it forth 
with the zeal of enthusiasm, and lighting up his 
own love of it in the breasts of his hearers. It is 
the place where the catechist makes good his 
ground as he goes, treading in the truth day by day 
into the ready memory, and wedging and tightening 
it into the expanding reason. It is a place which 
attracts the affections of the young by its fame, 
wins the judgment of the middle-aged by its 
beauty, and rivets the memory of the old by its 
associations. It is a seat of wisdom, a light of 
the world, a minister of the faith, an Alma Mater 
of the rising generation.” 


This is eloquent writing—so eloquent, that 
we have no doubt the writer drew his picture 
from Oxford as she appeared to his youthful 
imagination. But our function as critics is 
not to be carried away by eloquence, but to 
sift and distinguish the chaff from the corn. 
Ts it, then, true, as Dr. Newman would make 
us believe, that a mind taught by books is only 
half taught? We believe it is. Not only do 
facts, which have been the subject of the 
catechetical teaching of a university, become 
indelibly burnt into the mind, but there is a 
certain cumbrousness—a Dominie Samsonism, 
if we may use the expression—about the in- 
tellect which is stored with book-learning 
only. This difference is observable even in 
the very young. We have often remarked 


the contrast between the freedom of mind and 
uickness of apprehension displayed by chil- 
tan who have been accustomed to mix in the 
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conversation of cultivated people, and the 
helpless stupidity of those who have been 
drilled at their books by a schoolmistress. 
And so, even in later life, the office of a uni- 
versity is performed, in a measure, by good 
literary society. But this is within the reach 
of very few. A university is a contrivance 
for making it accessible to all. 

The succeeding chapters on Athens, the 
Sophists, Discipline and Influence, could 
have been written by no one but Dr. New- 
man. ‘The extensive and accurate know- 
ledge, not of the letter merely, but of the 
spirit of classical times, the powerf gene- 
ralization, and the easy simple style, some- 
times blemished with a flippant remark, 
or a passing hit at modern institutions which 
he does not like, are eminently characteristic. 
In them Dr. Newman traces the university 
system from its germ in the schools of Athens, 
where some men of eminent genius, without 
endowments, without college buildings, with- 
out the protection of the civil power, or the 
prime minister’s permission to grant degrees, 
gathered round them an ever-increasing crowd 
of students, until they had made Attica the 
university of the world. They simply provided 
the supply ; the demand followed of course :— 

‘*Let.us take her [Athens] as she was,” says Dr. 
Newman, ‘‘and I say that a people so speculative, 
so imaginative, which throve upon mental activity 
as other races upon repose, and to whom it came 
as natural to think, as to a barbarian to smoke or 
to sleep, such a people were in a true sense born 
teachers, and merely to live among them was a 
cultivation of mind. Hence they suddenly took 
their place in this capacity from the time that they 
had emancipated themselves from the aristocratic 
families with which their history opens. We talk 
of the ‘republic of letters,’ because thought is free, 
and minds of whatever rank in life are on a level. 
The Athenians felt that a democracy was but the 
political expression of an intellectual isonomy, and 
when they had obtained it, and taken the Beau- 
tiful for their sovereign instead of Pisistratus, they 
came forth as the civilizers, not of Greece only, 
but of the European world. 

‘*A century had not passed from the expulsion 
of the Pisistratide, when Pericles was able to call 
Athens the ‘schoolmistress’ of Greece.. And ere it 
had well run out, upon her misfortunes in Sicily, 
the old Syracusan, who pleaded in behalf of her 
citizens, conjured his fellow-citizens, ‘in that they 
had the gift of reason,’ to have mercy upon those 
who had opened their land, as ‘a common school,’ 
to all men; and he asks, ‘To what foreign land 
will men betake themselves for liberal education 
if Athens be destroyed ?’” 

in Athens we have the idea of a univer- 
sity. All branches of knowledge had their 
professors, and students flocked from all parts 
to profit by their instruction. It possessed 
all that was necessary to the being of a uni- 
versity, but not for its well-being. Students 
indeed came, and went, but they lodged insuch 
dog-kennels as they could find, and were under 
no discipline, but that which was insensibly 
conveyed to their minds in the atmosphere of 
Beauty which they breathed. The xadov 
kayaOov, the beautiful and the good, was the 
only principle which held their society 
together. The Athenian university wanted 
a principle of law, order, and stability. This 
was developed in the “‘ Museum” of Alexan- 
dria, founded by Ptolemy. Here were all 
the elements of a perfect university—a great 
public library, lodgings, and endowmenis for 
the professors and students, and porticos for 
lectures. Here, in short, was not only a uni- 
versity, but a college. This idea was still 
further carried out in the public schools of 
Rome. But, true to her political genius, the 
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state was with her everything, the universit 
merely a state-tool. As might be ettpueed, 
learning, thus kept in leading-strings, never 
developed itself in Italy into such forms of 
beauty as it had done in Greece. Latin 
literature was but an imitation of Grecian. 
Athens continued to be the instructress of 
the world long after her political power was 
extinguished; the civilization of Rome set 
with her empire. As each succeeding wave 
of barbarism passed over her, the very idea 
of learning would have been lost, but for the 
faint tradition of its glories, preserved in the 
monasteries and seminaries of the Church. 
From this our modern civilization rose. 

Then it was that Gregory the Great turned 
his eyes to two distant isles of the North 
which had been, like the rest of Europe, over- 
run by savage tribes. Passing over Alexan- 
dria, and the effete civilization of Constan- 
tinople, in the midst of war, famine, and 

estilence, with the supernatural prescience, as 
Dr. Newman believes, of a sovereign Pontiff, 
he conceived the project of converting the 
savage Anglo-Saxons and Irish. And when 
Charlemagne afterwards formed the noble 
design of imparting to his barbarous subjects 
the iieines of learning and civilization, it 
was from England and Ireland that he ob- 
tained his teachers :— 

“The Anglo-Saxon Alcuin was the first rector, 
and Clement the second, of the studium of Paris. 
In the same age the Irish John was sent to found 
the school of Pavia; and when the heretical Clau- 
’ dius of Turin exulted over the ignorance of the 
devastated churches of the Continent, and called 
the Synod of Bishops, who summoned him, ‘a 
congregation of asses,’ it was no other than the 
Trish Dungall, a monk of St. Denis, who met and 
overthrew the presumptuous railer.” 

The next chapter is on the “detachment” 
from any particular dynasty, form of govern- 
ment, or line of policy which has certainly, 
by the acknowledgment of all, been the 
principle of the Papal Court from time im- 
memorial. This is what Cromwell, in his 
rough but forcible style, complained of when 
he said, “The plain truth of it is, make any 
peace with any state that is Popish and sub- 
jected to the authority of Rome and the Pope 

imself—you are bound and they are loose.” 
This ‘‘ detachment,” which statesmen would 
call a vice, Dr. Newman conceives to be a 
necessary character of the spiritual authority. 
Monarchies and republics, aristocracies and 
democracies, are all alike to a power which 
believes its kingdom “not to be of this 
world.” With this question we have nothing 
todo; but we must quote the following cha- 
racteristic anecdote of the Duke. Dr. New- 
man is contrasting the ordinary policy which 
would recommend itself to an acute man of 
the world, with that apparent folly and real 
wisdom which has always, as he says, actuated 
the sovereign Pontiff :— 

** Not many years have passed since a nuncio of 
the Holy See passed through England on his way 
from Portugal to Rome, and had an interview 
with a great warrior, now no more, a man of pre- 
ternatural sagacity in his own sphere of thought, — 
which was not catholic and divine: When the 
ecclesiastic in question, asked the great man’s 
advice what Pope Gregory’s policy should be, the 
Duke abruptly replied, ‘Let him catch hold of the 
coat-tails of Austria, and hang on as hard as he 
can.’ ” 

But to return to our universities. The 
schools of Charlemagne were founded on the 
old ecclesiastical seminaries which had come 
down by tradition from the earliest ages of 
the Church. But these were enlarged, both 





with regard to their studies and their 
students. Grammar, in the sense of general 
literature, was added to their former course, 
and they were thrown open to ecclesiastics, 
the sons of the nobility and of the poor 
alike. Elementary schools were multiplied, 
while studia generalia, or universities, were 
established at Paris, Pavia, and Bologna. Edu- 
cation was thus in some measure taken out of 
the hands of the clergy, and acquired a more 
sa hg and general character. 

or four hundred years this system re- 
mained stationary ; but then a great intellec- 
tual movement began, and still further 
developed the idea of a university. ‘The age 
of the schoolmen came in with Abelard. 
The trivium, consisting of grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric, and the quadrivium of arithme- 
tic, geometry, astronomy, and music, had 
hitherto included all the branches of know- 
ledge taught at the public schools. To these 
were now added law, medicine, metaphysics, 
natural history, biblical criticism, and lan- 
guages. The schoolmen conceived the 
grand idea of mapping out all knowledge, 
and tracing the connexion of its various 
branches to the whole. A universal system 
was the object of their labours, and Aristotle 
their guide to attain it. 

The idea of'a seminary for the clergy hadnow 
beensuperseded by that of a perfect university. 
Students, clerical and lay, native and foreign, 
rich and poor, flocked in thousands to the 

eat emporia of learning at Paris, Bologna, 
Oxford, and Salamanca. The professorial 
system was all in all. A professor had only 
to hire a barn or shed, and deliver lectures to 
all comers, from whom he, in return, obtained 
the means of living. His next step was to 
hire a house, where he boarded his pupils. 
When rival professors multiplied, and young 
men of all nations attended their lectures, it 
may well be imagined that brawls arose, and 
that the universities became scenes of turbu- 
lence and disorder. The grand remedy for 
this state of things was the foundation of col- 
leges within the universities. 

The monastic orders first stepped in to 
supply this want; and in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the friars, who had lately been esta- 
blished, rivalled them in founding colleges at 
the universities. But these were solely for 
the use of their own members, and, perhaps, 
for the sons of the nobility. The numerous 
class of poor scholars were still unprovided 
for. This led to the endowment, by princes 
and private benefactors, of colleges and halls, 
which should in some measure provide for 
the student the discipline and the comfort of 
home. 

Here, then, for the first time, was intro- 
duced the collegiate and tutorial system, and 
it produced vast changes. Among the causes 
which, in the fifteenth century, gave the uni- 
versities the local, political, and aristocratic 
character which they have ever since retained, 
Dr. Newman reckons the foundation of col- 
leges, the growth of nationalism, the increas- 
ing appreciation of peace, and of the conve- 
niences of life, and the separation of lan- 
guages. During the last three hundred years 
all these causes have been becoming more and 
more active, so that at the beginning of the 
present ot the collegiate and tutorial 
systems had absolutely superseded the pro- 
fessorial and the university. ‘A university 
embodies the principle of progress,” says Dr. 
Newman, “and a college that of stability ; 
the one is the sail, and the other the ballast ; 
each is insufficient in itself for the pursuit, 
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extension, and inculcation of knowledge. 
each is useful to the other.” It is needs 
to observe that at the beginning of the cen. 
tury our universities had furled their gaily 
and contented themselves with riding at an. 
chor in ballast. 

The chapter on the Abuses of Colleges, jg 
most interesting and important. It shows 
up the short-comings of Oxford with no spar. 
ing hand, and traces the grand contest, noy 
still going on, between the professorial and 
tutorial systems, from the first note of alarm 
sounded by the ‘ Edinburgh Review, to the 
issuing of the Oxford Commission. Of al] 
this Dr. Newman may say, with truth, Quo. 
rum pars magna fut. The conclusion he 
arrives at is, that no ministry will ever be 
strong enough to bring the colleges into due 
subordination to the university. 

It is rarely, indeed, that one finds ap 
author so thoroughly acquainted with his 
subject as Dr. Newman. Even those who 
fancy themselves best informed will lear 
much, and the most liberal will find the 
extent of their views on the subject of uni. 
versity reform considerably enlarged by the 
perusal of this unpretending volume. It will 
meet with a good deal of obloquy amongst 
college dons, because it tells unpalatable 
truths; but we are much mistaken if it doeg 
not give the reading public a new view of the 
question. 
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Summer Experiences-of Rome, Perugia, ani 
Siena in 1854. With Illustrations. By 
Mrs. J. E. Westropp. Skeffington. 


Rome in summer is known to few English 
travellers. As soon as “the season” is over 
there is a general rush from the place as from 
a city of the plague. Now and then some 
stray tourists, with the option of no other 
time to “ do” the'sights, may be seen creeping 
along under the scanty shadow of the walls, 
or hastening across the open spaces with 
umbrellas up to save their heads from the 
pitiless shower of sunrays. One great at- 
traction for strangers there is in the illumi- 
nation of the dome of St. Peter’s, on the 6th 
of July, which every Englishman votes an ab- 
surd time of the year for the display, though 
it serves the Papal purpose of bringing back 
many forestieri for a few days to scatter 
their scudi among the subjects of His Holi- 
ness. ‘T’o remain in Rome after the end of 
the season for this festival is not deemed 
wise proceeding, and to tarry after it is over, 
an act of decided insanity. That there is a 
vast deal of exaggeration and misconception 
about the salubrity and comfort of Rome in 
summer, Mrs. Westropp undertakes to 
show from the result of her own experience. 
She confesses that it is rather hot in July, 
towards the close of which she too was com- 
pelled to retreat to cooler regions, but June 
she declares is the pleasantest of all months 
in Rome. And there is some truth in her 
statements. If the stranger avoids being 
abroad in the heat of the day, and follows the 
native custom of taking a svesta in the after- 
noon, the rooms can be kept tolerably cool 
with the help of Persiani or outside blinds, 
and pleasant indeed are the fresh mornings, 
the golden sunsets, and silver moonlights of 
Rome in summer. Then are remembered 
with disgust the piercing tramontana, the 
comfortless wood fires, smoky chimneys, and 
the ill-paved muddy streets of the winter 
season. Nor is the comparative cheapness 
of living to be overlooked, lodgings and car- 
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riages being to be had in summer at a won- 
derfully reduced tariff. Taking these and 
other matters into consideration, we are not 
surprised that Mrs. Westropp writes to her 
correspondent in England not to pity her for 
being obliged to stay in Rome after all her 
compatriots had left, little knowing how de- 
lightful an abode they have deserted. 

The greater part of the book is occupied 
with the description of sights that may be 
seen at any season of the year. With Kiig- 
ler’s ‘Handbook,’ and Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘Legendary Art,’ and the inevitable ‘ Mur- 
ray, Mrs. Westropp visited all the churches 
and palaces and galleries and places of 
attraction, about which she tells the often- 
told tale, with comments of her own, not 
marked by any extraordinary novelty. 

The only peculiar feature of her journal is 
the account of the ecclesiastical ceremonies 
of the period of*her summer residence, but as 
there is a sameness about these services, no 
great interest attaches to this part of the 
narrative. June is certainly one of the 
busiest months in the ecclesiastical year, 
especially if it includes the solemnities of the 
Corpus Domini, the Féte-Dieu of France. 
It is a movable feast, always taking place 
on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. In 
1854, the year of Mrs. Westropp’s Journal, 
it fell on the 14th of June, and a full account 
of the ceremonies is given. The music is 
described as being unusually fine, particularly 
the hymn “ Pange Lingua Gloriosi,” appro- 
priated for this festival, and sung for a 
week. The great services are at the St. 
John Lateran, but on the last day of the 
octave the attraction is chiefly the grand 
procession at St. Peter’s :— 


‘Vespers were in the part behind the Baldac- 
chino ; the Psalms were not particularly fine, but I 
heard again the beautiful ‘ Pange Lingua Gloriosi,’ 
sosimple, solemn, and touching. When the service 
was over, we went into the great square and hired 
chairs, upon which we stood, so as to see the pro- 
cession well. It began to emerge from the great 
door about half-past six, took a circuit in the great 
square, and returned by the same door. First 
came St. Peter’s great umbrella of cloth of gold 
and purple ; it is newer and much more handsome 
than those of the other basilicas. Afterwards 
came the religious orders, at least some of them, 
perhaps half-a dozen, each sending from fifty to 
two hundred deputies. Then the six parishes de- 
pendent upon St. Peter's, each preceded by its 
banner, and consisting of boys under education, 
choir, church-servants, priests, canons, and digni- 
taries, with their fur tippets, which were rather 
out of place in such weather. A number of young 
girls dressed in white stuck with pins, like those 
at St, John Lateran, followed ; I think there were 
thirty, but I lost the reckoning. All wore in their 
girdles a roll of paper, which was the ‘earnest’ for 
their dowry. I was glad to see that only one 
wore the crown, marking her as destined to a con- 
vent. All the officials of St. Peter’s itself, from 
the lowest to the highest, came next. The host 
was carried by a cardinal. Directly after him 
walked the Pope, wearing a white dress and train, 
with a scarlet cope. The other cardinals, their 
chaplains, servants, and military, closed the pro- 
cession.” 

The ceremonies of St. Peter’s day are duly 
described, and this is the only time, except at 
Christmas and Easter, that the Pope says 
mass in St. Peter’s :— 

“When the Pope elevated the host, the silver 
trumpets placed in the gallery in the dome were 
sounded. The effect was overpowering, and many 
of the ladies (my companion among others) were 
sobbing. The musicians began a soft, low melody, 


@tadually swelling, and dying away in distant 








echoes. I had heard much of these silver trumpets, 
but they far surpassed my expectations. 

‘“* At that moment the coup d’@il was splendid. 
The bright rays of the sun fell upon the crimson 
hangings and the gorgeous costumes—the Swiss 
guards in their bright, parti-coloured dress, the 
scarlet uniform and nodding plumes of the ‘ Guar- 
dia Nobile,’ the magnificent gold plate and para- 
phernalia, and the venerable, grey-headed Pope. 
Behind him knelt the mitred cardinals, with all 
their attendants. When the trumpets ceased, all 
rose from their knees, and the mass proceeded, 
till the ‘ Ite missa est’ gave the signal that all was 
over,” 

Mrs. Westropp talks like a good Protestant 
about the “mummery” of these shows, and 
the absence of real piety ; but her descriptions 
show how imposing are their effects, and an 
amusing narrative appears of the interest 
which she herself excited in a venerable 
cardinal, who told a friend that “he and his 
chaplain had noticed how attentive she was 
to her book,” from which he augured well for 
her conversion. “Now that the greatest 
part of the English have left Rome,” adds 
the author, with modest naiveté ‘my long 
curls and fair complexion make me con- 
spicuous among the Roman ladies.” 

The more novel and interesting portion of 
Mrs. Westropp’s book relates to her sojourn 
at Perugia and at Siena, both of which places, 
she justly remarks, deserve to be better 
known than can be expected from the hasty 
visits usually paid to them by passing tourists. 
All that district of Italy is full of romantic 
interest, and the Etruscan remains afford 
objects of study and contemplation in which 
antiquaries may revel. At Chiusi (Clu- 
sium) the author was shown what is called the 
tomb of Lars Porsena; but on consulting 
Pliny in the library at Siena, she was mortified 
by discovering that, while the tomb now ex- 
hibited is circular, that of Porsena is de- 
scribed as square, each side three hundred 
feet long. However, in the neighbourhood 
both of Siena and of Perugia, many remark- 
able tombs were inspected, which deserve the 
attention of archzologists. Siena was once a 
favourite place of residence for the English, 
but very few families are there now. Mrs. 
Westropp’s narrative may direct attention to 
its claims on the score of economy, health, 
and its historic associations. The chapters on 
the Lake Thrasymene, and on the old Etruscan 
cities, we have read with much interest. The 
volume is illustrated with plates sketched and 
lithographed by the author. 
contains descriptions of Ischia and the islands 
in the Bay of Naples, with more details than 
are found in the guide-books and ordinary 
narratives of travel. 








Under Green Leaves. By Charles Mackay, 
Author of “ The Lump of Gold,” “ Egeria,” 


&e. &e. Routledge and Co. 
Tuts book is true to its title. It has all the 
freshness of the open sky and the forest 
glade upon it. It is bright and wholesome 
as a mountain brook, and ‘‘ sweet as English 
air can make it.” The hills and woods have 
lent their vigorous impulses to the genius of 
their devotee, and he in turn has woven 
them into graceful and melodious verse. 
Charles Mackay is a great master of ex- 
pression, and his thoughts are presented in 
a medium at once so musical and so trans- 
parent, that he is likely to get less credit 
than he deserves for depth both of feeling 
and of thought. In this he is like the 
rivers that he loves; it is only when we 


An_ appendix, 





plumb them, that we find what a mass of 
crystal lies between us and their glistening 
bed. From the slightest of his poems we 
always carry away something of value,—some 
manly thought, or wholesome sentiment, 
warm from the writer’s heart, and vital with 
practical truth. 

Charles Mackay is essentially a writer 
for the people. e speaks to their affec- 
tions in plain and forcible language; he 
teaches them by symbols which all may un- 
derstand; he sends home useful truths to 
their hearts by illustrations that lie within 
the range of ordinary knowledge and expe- 
rience; and he fixes what he has to say upon 
their memories by the musical and unlaboured 
flow of his verse. No wonder, then, that he 
is popular, and quietly strikes a wide root 
among the public, while more ambitious 
writers make a little noisy popularity among 
literary people, are praised in the journals, 
and forgotten. This volume will add to his 
influence. It contains many poems, slight in 
their material, perhaps, but so perfect in their 
structure, that they are sure to take a hold 
upon those who love nature and simplicity, 
truth of observation and truth of feeling, and 
who are glad to listen, by the fireside in the 
crowded city, to the poet who 

“ Murmurs near the living brooks 
A music sweeter than their own.” 

No one will lay down this little volume 
unrefreshed, or without thanking the author 
for generous emotions kindled, and fruitful 
thoughts awakened. Although consisting of 
short separate poems, it can only be fairly 
judged by a thorough perusal, for its greatest 
charm lies not so ak in the details, as in 
the wholesome atmosphere by which the book 
is pervaded. We must, however, make room 
for two specimens, the first taken from the 
lyrical, the second from the reflective pieces. 
How forcibly is a useful truth presented in 
the following song to those who need it 
most, yet who will only take it from a man 
of whose sympathies they are as sure as they 
are of Dr. Mackay’s! 

“ HORNYHAND. 


“How now, Hornyhand, 

Toiling in the crowd, 

What is there in thee or thine 

That thou scornest me and mine— 
Looking down so proud? 

Thou’rt the bee, and I’m the drone!— 

Vot so,—Hornyhand !— 

Sit beside me on the sward ;— 
Where’s the need to stand? 

And we'll reason, thou and I, 

*Twixt the green grass and the sky. * 


“Thou canst plough and delve, 

Thou canst weave and spin, 
On thy brow are streaks of care, 
Iron-grey’s thy scanty hair 

And thy garments thin ;— 
Were it not for such as thou, 

Toiling morn and night, 
Luxury would lose its gauds, 

And the land its might ; 

Mart and harbour would decay, 
Tower and temple pass away. 
“Granted, Hornyhand! 

High’s the work you do;— 
Spring-time sowing, autumn tilth, 
And the red wine’s lusty spilth, 

Were not but for you. 

Art and arms, and all the pride 

Ofour wealth and state, 

Start from Labour’s honest hands,— 

Labour high and great, 

Sire of Plenty, friend of Mirth, 
Master of the willing Earth. 
“Yet, good Hornyhand, 

Why shouldst thou be vain? 
Why should builder, ploughman, smith, 
Boastful of their strength and pith, 

Scorn the busy brain ? 
Working classes, self-bedubb’d!— 

As if none but they 
Labonr’d with incessant toil, 

Night as well as day, 

With the spirit and the pen,— 
Teachers, guides, and friends of men ! 
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“Drones there are, no doubt ;— 
Yet not all who seem: 
Flesh and blood are not the whole, 
There’s a honey of the soul, 
Whatsoe’er thou deem. 
Is the man who builds a book, 
That exalts and charms, 
Not as good as he who builds 
With his brawny arms ? 
What were Labour but for Thought ?— 
Baseless effort, born of nought! 


“Many a noble heart, 

Many a regal head, 
Labours for our native land 
Harder than the horniest hand 

For its daily bread. 
Painter, poet, statesman, sage, 

Toil for human kind, 
Unrewarded but of Heaven, 

And the inner mind. 

Thou recantest ?>—So !—’Tis done ! 
Pass from shadow into sun !” 


Addresses to ruins and old castles are 
generally things to be avoided. Wordsworth’s 
‘Tintern Abbey,’ indeed, is the only in- 
stance that rises to our memory coupled 
with no sensations of ennui. We name 
that poem now for no purposes of com- 
parison. It is, and is likely to remain, un- 
matchable in its class, as unquestionably it is 
hitherto unmatched. That Mr. Mackay, 
however, has contrived to throw a novelty 
and spirit into a theme of this class in a very 
natural and graceful way, will be admitted 
by the most fastidious reader of— 


“KILRAVOCK TOWER. 

“Forlorn old tower! that lookest sadly down 
Upon the river glittering in the light, 
Upon the green leaves of the scarey | woods, 
And o’er the wide expanse of mountain-land, 
How many tales thine ancient walls might tell ! 
And yet, thou silent undivulging tower, 
What couldst thou tell us that we do not know ? 
The matter of all history is the same. 
Time in all changes can but iterate 
The morn and eve, the noon-time and the night, 
The spring’s fresh promise and the autumnal fruit, 
The leaves of summer and the winter’s snow, 
The human story still repeats itself,— 
The form may differ, but the soul remains. 


“Four hundred years ago, when thou wert built, 
Men err’d and suffer’d ;—Truth and Falsehood waged 
One with the other their perpetual war ;— 

And Justice and Injustice, Right and Wrong, 
Succumb’d and triumph’d as they do to-day. 

The young heart loved with passionate earnestness, 
The old heart scorn’d all follies but its own ; 

And Joy and Sorrow—Jealousy—Revenge— 

Lusty Ambition—skulking Avarice— 

Patience and Zeal—and persecuting Rage— 

Pity and Hope—and Charity and Love— 

All good and evil passions of the mind, 

Brighten’d or darken’d—oh, thou mouldering wall! 
Through all the landscape of humanity. 


“Couldst thou divulge whatever thou hast seen, 
Thou couldst but call these spirits from the Past 
To read us lessons.—Ancient Tower! thy voice 
Need not instruct us: for we look around 
On highways or on byways of our life, 

And find no sorrow of the ancient days 
Unparallel’d in ours; no love sublime, 

No patient and heroic tenderness, 

No strong endurance in adversity, 

No womanly or manly grace of mind, 

That we could not, if every truth were known, 
Match with its fellow in our later days, 

So keep, Old Tower, thy secrets to thyself! 
There’s not a hovel in the crowded town 
That could not tell us tomes of histories 
Of good and evil, wonderful as thine.” 

Of recent poetry there is none which can be 
put into the hands of the young with so much 
safety as that of Charles Mackay. It in- 
structs while it delights. A pure and manly 
and genial nature; wide sympathies and the 
mellow wisdom of observant experience, 
are apparent throughout his ay He 
sees and he thinks clearly. His fancy is 
chaste, yet free and glowing. There is not a 
trace of false sentiment about him; and 
though a liberal in politics, he is untainted 
by the cant of the so-called advocates of 
progress. As a writer of clear, musical, and 
vigorous English, he is a valuable model in 
these days of misty word-spinning and ragged 
rhythm, when it is hard to say which is most 


grasp the phantoms of the poet’s conception, 
or the ear, by his uncouth verbiage and the 
jolting dissonance of his verse. The language 
which has been goodenough forthe finest prose 
and poetry in the world, Dr. Mackay obvi- 
ously esteems good enough also for his uses. 
He scorns to catch an admirer by that 
careless roughness which is so often mis- 
taken for originality. His verse has cadences 
of its own, it is true, but they are in har- 
mony with the genius of the language. Thus 
they fit themselves easily to the tongue, and 
are taken with welcome by the ear. Such 
poetry will always be acceptable, either in- 
doors or “under green leaves.” 








Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria, including 
her Private Correspondence with Charles 
I. Edited by, Mary Anne Everett Green. 
Bentley. 

On the history of the Civil War, and the real 

causes‘of the struggle between the English 

Parliament and the Crown in the seventeenth 

century, these letters throw important light. 

From his father, James I., Charles had 

received early lessons in kingcraft; but it 

was from foreign sources that he derived the 
chief instigations to the career which led to 
his own ruin. In France he had seen the 
absolute sovereignty which Richelieu was 
preparing for the heir of Louis XIII. In 

Spain he had witnessed the splendid des- 
otism which Philip IT. had built up on the 

liberties of a nation as proud of their privi- 
leges as the people of England. In his 
attempt to exercise absolute power in his own 
kingdom, Charles had a ready prompter and 
an active ally in his Queen, Henrietta Maria 
of France. His private letters have shown 
how thoroughly he was under the influence 
of her ambitious spirit and resolute will. The 
pity and sympathy that have always been 
inspired by his melancholy fate will be in- 
creased when the secret springs of his fatal 
conduct are more fully understood. These 
letters of Henrietta Maria let us behind the 
scenes of that tragical history. They show 
that her foreign and.Popish counsellors were 
the arch-conspirators against the religion and 
liberty of England, and that the Queen her- 
self was the real regicide. 

This has been sometimes asserted by histo- 
rians, but not with the fulness of proof which 
is now revealed. In the year 1645, after the 
pbattle of Naseby, a cabinet belonging to 
Charles I. fell into the hands of the Parlia- 
mentary army, containing a number of the 
Queen’s letters, and copies of those from the 
King to her. These were published, but 
they were declared by the Royalists to be 
forgeries, and the comments on them were said 
to be inventions of party malice. Other letters 
of unquestioned genuineness have at various 
times been published, and historians of all 
political parties ‘have been constrained to 

resent the Queen’s character in its true light. 
he collection now made by Mrs. Green un- 
folds the whole story of the civil war so far 
as Charles and Henrietta are concerned. 

Most of the letters are printed from the 

originals, preserved in the French Archives 

des Affaires Etrangéres, and in the English 

State Paper Office. From the Bibliothéque 

Nationale, at Paris, are also given some of her 

earlier letters, and some of her later from the 

Archiepiscopal library at Lambeth. A still 

more important series in a political point of 

view is preserved in the Harleian Collection in 





distracted —the brain, in endeavouring to 


rary transcripts of the original letters, the 
greater part in cypher, with passages de. 
ciphered, and the interpretation underlined 
From these passages a key was comriled, 
and after much labour, for her persever. 
ance and ingenuity in which Mrs. Green 
deserves the praise and thanks of histo. 
rical students, the whole correspondence 
is now brought to light, chronologically 
arranged, and illustrated by brief and acce 
able notes. The perusal of these meen 
documents impresses us with a high idea of the 
intellectual energy and lofty ambition of the 
Queen, while they show the reality of the 
dangers from which England was delivered 
by the timely resistance to regal tyranny, 
ow for the proofs. 

Pope Urban VIIL., in granting to Hen- 
rietta Maria a dispensation to marry a Pro. 
testant prince, expressly told her that lie 
consented only on conditiow of her serving 
the church. She was to become the Esther 
of her oppressed people, the Clothilde who 
subdued to the faith her victorious husband, 
the Aldiberga whose nuptials brought religion 
into Britain; for the eyes of the whole 
world, and the whole spiritual world, are 
turned upon her. In her reply to the Pope, 
she thus writes :— 


** Following the good training and instructions 
of the queen my mother, I have thought it my 
duty to render, as I dv, very humble thanks to 
your holiness, that you have been pleased on your 
part to contribute hereto; giving you my faith and 
word of honour, and in conformity with that which 
I have given to his majesty, that if it please God 
to bless this marriage, and if he grant me the 
favour to.give nie! progeny, I will not choose any 
but Catholics to nurse or educate the children who 
shall be born, or do any other service for them, and 
will take care that the officers who choose them 
be only Catholics, obliging them only to take others 
of the same religion; concerning which I very 
humbly pray your holiness to «st fully assured, 
and to do me the honour to believe me, most 
holy father, 

“‘ Your very devoted daughter, 
“ HENRIETTA Maria. 
* Paris, April 6, 1625. 
“To our most holy father, the Pope,” 

In almost the same terms she addressed 
her brother Louis XIII.:— 

“‘AsI desire religiously to keep and observe 
your majesty’s sincere intentions, as well in what 
concerns me and mine, as in what may be useful 
and advantageous to the religion and to the Catho- 
lics of Great Britain, I give your majesty my faith 
and word of conscience, that if it so be that it please 
God to bless this marriage, so as to give me the 
favour of progeny, I will make no selection of 
persons to bring up and serve the children who 
may be born, except from Catholics ; I will only 
give the charge of choosing these officers to Catho- 
lics, obliging them to take none but those of the 
same religion.” 

How well the Queen remembered her 
“word of honour” to promote the Romish 
faith is well known, and Serault, in his 
‘Oraison Funébre,’ after her death, truly said 
that “her mission to England was not so much 
to reign as to procure the reign of Popery.” 

But apart from zeal for the Romish reli- 
gion, the love of absolute power was ever 
active in the Queen. ‘To die of consump- 
tion of royalty,” she wrote to Charles, “isa 
death I cannot endure, having found by 
experience the malady too insupportable.” 
Her | sister-in-law, 
Bohemia, writing to Sir Thomas Roe, in 
1642, described Henrietta’s influence as para- 
mount in the Royalist councils. ‘ The 
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King) to a reconcilement with the Purlia- 
ment, but the Queen would not hear of it, 
under pretence that the Parliament would ask 
dishonourable terms.” In general the tone 
of her letters is that of urgent exhortation to 
the King to be firm and resolute, and in this 
she displays a loftiness of spirit worthy of a 
better cause. Thus she wrote from the 
Hague in the autumn of 1642 :— 


“My dear heart,—I had sent off a person to 
come to you, but the wind has not permitted. I 
amin extreme anxiety, hearing no tidings from 
you, and those from London are not advantageous 
to you. Perhaps by this they think to frighten me 
into an accommodation ; but they are deceived. I 
never in my life did anything from fear, and I 
hope I shall not begin by the loss of a crown; as 
toyou, you know well that there have been persons 
who have said that you were of that temper; if that 
be true, I have never recognised it in you, but I 
still hope, even if it has been true, that you will 
show the contrary, and that no fear will make you 
submit to your own ruin and that of your posterity. 
For my own part, I do not see the wisdom of these 
Messieurs rebels, in being able to imagine that 
they will make you come by force to their object, 
and to an accommodation : for as long as you are 
in the world, assuredly England can have no rest 
nor peace, unless you consent to it, and as- 
suredly that cannot be unless you are restored 
to your just prerogatives: and if even in the 

inning you should meet with misfortunes, 
you will still have friends enough who will assist 
you to replace yourself. I have never yet seen 
nor read an example which can make me doubt of 
it by any means. Resolution and constancy are 
two things very necessary to it, assisted by the 
Justice of our cause. Neither God nor men of 
honour will abandon you, provided you do not 
abandon yourself.” 


Frequently she supported her counsels by 

athreat of retiring to a convent, and never 
seeing the King again :— 
_ ‘A report is current here, that you are return- 
ing to London, or near it. I believe nothing of it, 
and hope that you are more constant in your 
resolutions ; you have already learned to your cost, 
that want of perseverance in your designs has 
ruined you. [But] if it be so, adieu; I must 
pray to God, for assuredly you will never change 
my resolution to retire into a convent, for I can 
never trust myself to those persons who would be 
your directors, nor to you, since you would have 
broken your promise to me. If youhad wished to 
make an accommodation, you could have done it 
as well at York, and more to your advantage than 
near London.” 


This she wrote in 1643, and we find her in 
1646, when all hope for Charles was lost 
except by coming to terms with the Parlia- 
ment, repeating her threat. ‘I tell you 
again, for the last time, that if you grant 
more you are lost, and I shall never return to 
England, but shall go and pray for you.” 

e whole of the correspondence exhibits 

roofs of the irresolute character and vacil- 
ating policy of Charles, for which she rated 
him in no measured terms :— 


: “THe folly is so great, that I do not understand 
it. Delays have always ruined you. As to your 
answer on the militia, I would believe that you 
will not consent to pass it for two years, as I 
understand you will be pressed to do, and that you 
will refuse it. But, perhaps, it is already done ; 
you are beginning again your old game of yielding 
everything. For my own consolation, however, I 
will hope the contrary, till I hear the decision ; 
for I confess that if you do it, you ruin me in 
Tuning yourself; and that, could I have believed 
it, I should never have quitted England ; for my 
journey is rendered ridiculous by what you do, 

ving broken all the resolutions that you and I 
had taken, except of going where you are, and that 


to do nothing. * * * I send you this man 
express, hoping that you will not have passed the 
militia bill. If you have, I must think about 
retiring for the present into a convent, for you 
are no longer capable of protecting any one, not 
even yourself.” 

About a hundred of the two hundred and 
thirty letters in the volume are to the King. 
To the Earl of Newcastle, the Marquis of 
Montrose, and Cardinal Mazarin, most of the 
other letters on political affairs are addressed. 
There are also many to her son Charles II., 
but not of much interest. Throughout the 
correspondence there are allusions to the 
leading persons and events of the times which 
deserve more full elucidation than is at- 
tempted in Mrs. Green’s notes, and the book 
offers ample materials for historical study. It 
forms an interesting companion work to the 
letters of Charles I., recently published by 
Mr. Bruce for the Camden Society. 





Outlines of Theoretical Logic ; founded on 
the New Analytic of Sir W. Hamilton. 
By C. M. Ingleby, M.A. Cambridge: 
Macmillan. 

[Second Notice.] 

Tur New Analytic, as has been stated in our 
previous notice, treats of Induction as a part 
of syllogistic logic. Now, we may safely say, 
than when a work of any authority whatever 
does this, it should be closely criticized. It 
portends mischief, like a cloud in a bright 
sky—a cloud of medieval darkness, out 
of place in the clearer atmospheres and 
transparent lights in which the real phe- 
nomena of nature show themselves. It 
signifies that words are encroaching on the 
domain of things ; that facts will be inferred 
from forms, and laws from definitions. When 
this takes place true knowledge is in danger, 
and physics (according to the Newtonian 
advice) have to guard themselves against 
metaphysics. 

This they have to do periodically. The 
authority of writers upon logic is generally 
in proportion to their skill, and their skill 
in proportion to their love of the subject. 
When this is warmed into zeal, and the zeal 
gets the better of discretion, undue claims 
are put forwards. Of these, the first and 
foremost is one for the whole domain of In- 
duction. How should it be otherwise? So 
rich a field may well be coveted by the 
masters of a process that once converted 
everything into syllogisms. 

The claim set up by one great logician, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, is for a large portion 
of the field. This, however, is not the claim 
that we areexamining. SirW. Hamilton’s is for 
a smaller section, and also for a different one ; 
as was but natural. Who, that knew how 
the Scotch philosopher wrote against every- 
thing appertaining to either Whately or 
Whately’s university, could suppose that 
the two would act in union even in a bur- 
glarious attack upon property not their 
own P 

Whately’s Induction is this —When, after 
examining several sheep, and finding that 
each ruminates, we infer that a// sheep or 
sheep in general ruminate, we assume 
that the class was adequately represented by 
the individuals we have had under notice, and 
that what belonged to these belongs to all 
their congeners. Well and good. But how 
do we ascertain the adequacy of the repre- 
sentation ; how far do we know whether our 





number of cases has been sufficiently ample ; 





how far do we know whether each case 
has been characteristic ; how far do we know 
whether the individuals not examined are 
likely to resemble the ones examined? Logic 
tells us nothing about this; and Whately’s 
Logic owns that it tells us nothing. 

So does Sir W. Hamilton’s. This would call 
the inference, that a//Z sheep were in the same 
category with a certain number of sheep pre- 
viously examined, ‘a material illation, war- 
ranted by the general analogies of Nature,” 
but not logical. It would call it ewxtra- 
logical. From everything extra-logical the 
Induction of Sir W. Hamilton recoils. 

In order for an Induction to be logical, 
the illation must be formal—i.e., it must be 
“legitimated solely by the laws of thought, 
and abstract from the conditions of this or 
that particular matter.” 

This is fairly and boldly put. Let us see 
what it leads to. It leads to something which 
has no existence in the external world at all. 
Tt leads us to this ex vi termini, inasmuch as 
the inner world of thought is the only world 
to which it applies; a fine world, not to say 
a magnificent one, a world with a pure and 
rarefied atmosphere,—a barren world, never- 
theless ; barren at any rate, in the eyes of 
the men who are most naturally and gene- 
rally connected with Induction and the 
sciences called Inductive. 

Not so, however, in the eyes of those who, 
instead of stones, and plants, and animals, 
and winds, and waters, and such like objec- 
tive materialities, deal with thaughts, words, 
relations, subjective views of individuals or 
classes, of particulars or universals, of wholes 
or parts. It is out of abstractions of this 
kind that formal as opposed to material infe- 
rences can be procured. And, what is more, 
they can be procured ad libitum. If nature 
makes groups in her way, mind makes them 
in hers. If nature makes areas of land sur- 
rounded by water by means of so much earth 
and ocean, mind makes islands by means of 
definitions to that effect. 

Now it is out of these definitional groups 
or classes, and out of these exclusively, that 
Sir W. Hamilton gets each and all of those 
illations which are “legitimated by the laws 
of thought” as opposed to the laws of outward 
nature. 

We say this without hesitation or reserve, 
and we think that every expositor of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s system should say the same, ex- 
plicitly and unambiguously. Yet none of 
them have done so. Neither has their master. 
More than this, none of them seem to have 
known it. Neither seems their master to 
have known it. At any rate, no one, either 
master or disciple, has openly confessed that 
the philosophy of the Induction of the New 
Analytic is simply a philosophy of definitions. 

To say— 


All birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles are animals, 


is to say, that they form a part of the class 
expressed by the term animal—i.e., that they 
are some animals. 
To say— 
All birds, &c., have w vertebral column, 

is to say the same. They belong to the class 
constituted by the animals with vertebre. 
Of this they are, at least, a part—possibly 
the whole. Say that they are the whole, and 
you say no more than the truth. But how 
do you know it to be the truth? By refe- 
rence to the facta of nature; by an induction. 
Is this ANustion logical? No. Have we 
not but just now shown it to be material ? 
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The logical formula, though like, is diffe- 
rent. Itis— 
All birds, &c., are THE Vertebrata, 
z.e., all the vertebrata, or the whole of the 
class so called. And vice versd— 
The Vertebrata are birds, &c. 


What is this but a definition, or if not a 
definition totidem verbis, a statement out of 
which one can be made ? 

It is with all the other cases as with this. 
Wherever the predicate is preceded by all, 
the proposition is definitional. 

All common salt is soluble. 
This is true; but it is not true that 
Everything soluble is common salt, 


though it is true that 
Something soluble is common salt. 


On the other hand, it is as true that 
All chloride of sodium is common salt, 
8 it is true that 
All common salt is chloride of sodiwm. 


Chloride of sodium and common salt being 
merely different names for the same sub- 
stance, and, as such, convertible terms, and, 
as such, definitional, and, as such, subserving 
the Induction of the New Analytic; an In- 
duction which is nominal but not real, formal 
but not material. Valeat quantum. 

All this in the symbols of Mr. Ingleby 
runs thus :— 


c, ¢,’ c," are Some A. 
¢, ¢,’ c," are All B. 
Therefore All B is Some A. 


Or in those of Sir W. Hamilton himself :— 
x, y, z, are A. 
x, y, Z are (whole) B. 
Therefore B is A. 
B means All B. 


Looking into the field of thought for an 
explanation of these formule, we learn that 
the mind conceives something as a whole 
consisting of certain constituent parts, which, 
on their side, may be conceived as so many 
somethings of which the whole consists. 

Hence, we get the Universal and the Par- 
ticular, the Particular and the Universal—the 
one presented by the resulting whole, the 
other by the constituent parts. And what 
more do we want? Is not Induction the 
illation of the General from the Singular, the 
Universal from the Particular, the Class from 
the Apairideab, &c.P And is not this Induc- 
tion 

We answer No. Itismerely Definition in 
disguise. The laws of thought tell us that when 
we have got a whole we have certain number 
of parts. But they never tell us that when we 
have got a certain number of parts we are 
also in possession of a whole. With a six- 
penny piece and twelve halfpennies we may 
get or give change, for the two are conver- 
tible. But what can we do when we have 
but fivepence? Nothing of the kind. 

Now the Induction of Sir W. Hamilton 
makes the whole and its parts convertible; 
which it is the reverse of what it professes to 
be. Whatever may be said to the contrary, 

- it begins with the whole, and from this as- 
sumes the parts—not some of them (which is 
loggeaste), but ail. 

he previous formule, be it observed, give 
us a universal conclusion :— 
All B is Some A. 


Let us ask, however, how we get this 
universal. 





We get it from what immediately pre- 

ceded—viz., the propositions— 

ce c’c" are Some A, 

ec’ c" are All B, 
and it is got legitimately. But is it an In- 
duction — i.e., an inference of something 
universal from something particular? No. 
The Ali B of the first, was just as much 
universal, and just as little particular, as the 
All B of the second proposition. There is 
no Induction here—no Induction, but simply 
a universal from a universal. 

But, perhaps, we get the first Al/ B from 
ec’ c', which, being eminently particular, give 
us what we want. This is, to acertain extent, 
the case. The All B is universal, the ec, ¢’, c' 
the converse. But where is the inference or 
illation? Nowhere. 

There is no inference or illation at all, but 
only an assumption, an assumption which is 
legitimate so far as the proposition in which 
it occurs is a definition, but no farther. 

If the symbols of Sir William Hamilton 
himself have shown that, in order to give a 
formal and logical induction, the predicate 
should be universal, our own remarks 
suggest that whenever this universality 
is found it is one of two things—either a mat- 
ter of fact, or a matter of definition. In the 
former case it lies beyond the boundaries of 
the syllogism ; in the latter, beyond the boun- 
daries of any useful or practical Induction. 
Where it is formal and logical it is other than 
inductive; where it is material and inductive 
it is extra-logical. Still it may be an Induc- 
tion of some kind, though neither useful nor 
practical. It may be an Induction on the 
strength of its definition, a definition which 
so eminent a logician as Sir W. Hamilton 
may be allowed to frame. It may even be 
the Induction of Aristotle. But is it the In- 
duction which the investigators of the nine- 
teenth century recognise? Is it the Induc- 
tion that any electrician, chemist, physiolo- 
gist, or historian cares about? Is it even 
what Sir W. Hamilton calls it, a formal illa- 
tion of the universal from the individual ? 
We have shown that it is exactly the con- 
trary. We have shown that, in order to get 
the parts, the whole is previously conceived, 
and the parts made to match. 

If the claim of the syllogistic logician to 
Induction be invalid it is also mischievous ; 
inasmuch as it is just the illegitimacy of claims 
of the kind in question that defeats the end 
for which they are advanced. They are 
meant to raise the value of syllogistic or 
Aristotelian logic. Their effect is to lower 
it. They fail in validity, get rejected, and 
create distrust. It is not by undue glorifica- 
tions that the study of Logic is to be pro- 
moted. It is scarcely to be promoted by a 
fair statement of its value. For, undoubtedly, 
if we look to Logic as a means of acquiring 
new truths, this is far from high. The better 
mode of promulgation would be to simplify 
its teaching. Logic must be valued, like any 
ordinary commodity, not only by what it 1s 
good for, but by the price at which it is 
bought. If the apparatus is to be compli- 
cated, the processes slow, and the time given 
to its investigation tediously long, the results 
should be of greater magnitude, number, and 
importance than they are. 

n the other hand, if the converse of all 
this be the case in respect to the machinery, 
and if it act quickly, safely, and pleasantly, the 
work it turns off is unimportant—compara- 
tively so at least. A few distinctions under- 
stood, a few errors saved, a few correc- 








tions compendiously and undeniably exhj. 
bited, are sufficient fruits of a short season 
and a not unpleasant toil. 

That thus much may be obtained few of 
even the most anti-logical deny. 

Again, if the Aristotelian syllogism be ever 
80 useless as an instrument of philosophical 
investigation, it has an historical value. Tog 
certain extent it has the value of a language 
—a language necessary for him who w ald 
study the history of human thought—g 
language, too, which is not useless in other 
inquiries. Some of the commonest words of 
the most unphilosophical of our fellow. 
countrymen are syllogistic in origin. And 
so they are in most of the other languages of 
Europe, and in some of those of Asia. 

With these elements of value, to which a 
very moderate estimation might add others, 
the syllogistic Logic, Deductive or Unindue. 
tive, as it is, may fairly claim the notice of 
even the naturalist, the chemist, or the histo. 
rian; of any investigator, in short, (be he 
who he may,) of contingent matter. It will 
always be worth something to somebody, 
But it must present itself in a simpler and 
more unambitious form than that given to it 
by the New Analytic. 

At the same time, the New Analytic, as 
being the doctrine of the most special and 
proper logician that the present age has seen, 
has an historical value, superior in the mind 
of the present writer to its worth as either 
an illustration of the Laws of Thought or an 
instrument for Thinking. 








The Works of Shakspeare; the Text care: 
fully Restored according to the First Eii- 
tions ; with Introductions, Notes, Original 
and Selected, and a Life of the Poet. By 
the Rev. H. N. Hudson, A.M. Vol. XI. 
Boston, U.S.: Munroe and Co. 

SmaxspEareEs do not rain but pour. It is 

not alone that England teems with, editors 

and commentators, that every journal rejoices 
in its own annotations, that Mr. Collier thrills 
the world with “yet another and another” 

“find,” and that Mr. Rooney vindicates the 

latententhusiasm of Ireland by issuing his one- 

leaf Shamrock Shakspeare, butthat the passion, 
in its most rabid form, has seized upon 

America. To do the people of the United 

States justice, they have always heen great 

lovers of Shakspeare; and although they 

have not cultivated his language with much 
success, they have shown themselves, on all 
occasions, eager to pay homage to his 
memory. The house at Stratford, scrawled 
over with names from all parts of the world, 
bears ample testimony to the number of pil- 
grims who have visited it from the opposite 
shores of the Atlantic; and we at this side of 
the water at least are not likely to forget 
that, when the said house was set up by 
auction in London, there was an agent pre- 
sent commissioned to purchase it for expor- 
tation to America. These are unmistakeable 
erg of the regard in which Shakspeare is 

eld by the descendents of the men who, in 

Elizabethan days, planted the colony of Vir- 

ginia; but the publication terminating in the 

volume before us is, we believe, the first in- 
stance in which Shakspeare has been systema- 
tically and elaborately reproduced, with a “new 
life,” and fresh “ introductions, notes,and com- 
ments,” by an American editor. Reprints 
of English editions have appeared all over 
the Union as thick as motes in the sun; but 
to the Rev. Mr. Hudson, of Boston, belongs 
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the special distinction of bringing out an 
original Shakspeare, edited, so to speak, 
from the American point of view. 

It is not to be expected that Mr. Hudson 
should have anything new to tell us about 
the poet. A stray early edition might, no 
doubt, be picked up in America, for inde- 
fatigable are the efforts of American collec- 
tors; but new facts of any kind are scarcely 
to be looked for between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Broadway. Mr. Hudson him- 
self is very conscious of this; and modestly 
observes, in his introduction to the life, 
that the most he can hope to accomplish 
is, “to put into a compact and readable shape 
what others have collected.” This function, 
indeed, may be said to comprise the whole 
extent of his labours; and it is obvious that, 
prosecuting them at a distance from the centre 
of Shakspearian operations, the Transatlantic 
editor has been placed under a considerable 
disadvantage, the effect of which is curiously 
shown in his notes on the plays. The pub- 
lication of this edition began, volume by 
volume, some five or six years ago; and 
during its progress have occurred those mo- 
mentous revolutions, big with the fate of mis- 

rints and verbal obscurities, in which Mr. 

ollier’s MS. corrector, Mr. Dyce, Mr. 
Singer, and others, have taken conspicuous 
parts. Nearly all Mr. Hudson’s volumes 
were out before this flood of controversy 
swept away a multitude of old readings, and 
revealed a still greater multitude of new ones. 
The work is, consequently, antediluvian, and 
something worse—not only behind the age, 
but frequently in palpable opposition to its 
later knowledge. Tins is not Mr. Hudson’s 
fault ; it is clearly his misfortune. To bring 
up the edition to the present moment it 
would be necessary to recast the whole. 
Shakspeare can no longer be edited on the 
old plan of general information and scholastic 
erudition. It has become indispensable to re- 
edit him every now and then, so as to embrace 
the latest discoveries ; and the time is, doubt- 
less, coming when we shall have a fresh edi- 
tion of him annually, like an almanack. This 
would be a manifest convenience to pur- 
chasers, who would be saved much trouble 
in the way of ascertaining which is the best 
edition, by being enabled to order ‘ Shak- 

speare for 1857.” 

The eleventh volume of Mr. Hudson’s 
edition, containing the Life and Poems, with 

a History of the Drama, and some general 

criticism, does not come within the ante- 
diluvian portion of the work. It has been 
compiled from the most recent English autho- 

rities, including the Life and Notes in 

Parkers’ Annotated Poets; and, so far as 

details are concerned, it is highly creditable 
to the zeal and accuracy of the editor. If we 

were to suggest an objection on this ground 
it would be, not that the volume is deficient 
in matter, but that it contains rather too 
much, and that a little pruning and conden- 
sation would have enhanced its interest. But 
it is one of the unavoidable difficulties of an 
editor not “to the manner born,” that he is 
frequently at a loss to determine the relative 
value of facts and speculations; and that if, 
as in the present case, he happens to be 
diligent and conscientious, he is sure to over- 
do his task from the fear of omitting anything 
of importance. 


The striking peculiarity of this edition is 
the style. It abounds in forms of expression 
as remote from the literature of this country 
as the dialects of Somersetshire or the West 


Riding ; is highly ornate in places where an 


English writer would consider himself bound 

to be plain and exact; and engrafts upon 

critical discussions, otherwise conducted with 

discretion and good sense, such strange 

tropes and familiar idioms, as to throw an air 

of travestie over passages meant to be more 

than ordinarily grave. Thus, we are told 

that ‘the whole platform, and all that relates 

to the formal construction of the drama in 

England, was fixed before Shakspeare put his 

hand to it,” an idiom of frequent occurrence 

throughout the work. In the “ platform” of 
the drama, which the writer seems to con- 

found with the scaffolding, the reader will 
recognise a figure drawn from the political 
daily life of the States. The same idiom, of 
putting one’s hand to an undertaking, appears 
also in other shapes, as, for example, when 
Mr. Hudson speaks of “ the general state of 
the drama a few years before Shakspeare 
took hold of it.” It would be considered in 
England rather an eccentric observation to 
say that a man propagated his workmanship ; 
but in America he may be represented pro- 
pagating it for centuries after his death. 
“¢Henslowe’s Diary,” says Mr. Hudson, 
“shows the names of thirty other dramatists, 
most of whom have propagated some part of 
their workmanship down to our time.” By a 
similar license, our author talks of spinning 
an essence. He is speaking of Marlowe, 
who, he says, has “not a particle of real 
humour in him ; none of that subtle and per- 
fusive essence out of which the true comic is 
spun.” Quoting a panegyric on Marlowe, he 
adds, “ This, it seems to us, is going it rather 
too strong; and elsewhere we have this 
singular apothegm, that ‘“‘men cannot get 
along because there is nothing to hinder 
them.” Being desirous of stating his convic- 
tion that much of Shakspeare’s greatness con- 
sisted in his “giving himself freely to the 
high task,” of “ mirrouring forth for all time 
the beatings of old England’s mighty heart,” 
Mr. Hudson proceeds to explain the process 
by which Shakspeare was enabled to reflect 
the pulsations of the country :— 


“ He therefore did not go, nor needed he, to 
books, to learn what others had done; on the con- 
trary, he sucked in without stint, and to the full 
measure of his angelic capacity, the wisdom and the 
poetry that lived on the lips, and in the thoughts, 
feelings, sentiments, and manners of the people. 
What he thus sucked in, he purged from its drossy 
mixtures, replenished with fresh vitality, and then 
gave it back clothed in the grace and strength of 
his own clear spirit.” 


This is worse than the “racks, masks, and 
vipers” of Junius. Rarely have “ the mazes 
of metaphorical confusion’’ run off into such 
bewildering terms. In order to obtain the 
means of reflecting in a mirror the pulsations 
of the national heart, Shakspeare is repre- 
sented sucking in the thoughts of the people, 
purging and putting fresh vitality into them, 
and then giving them back newly clothed. 
To say nothing of the unpleasant nature of 
the process by which the result is supposed 
to be attained, the incongruity of the images 
must strike the most superficial reader. 

Mr. Hudson’s account of the manner in 
which Shakspeare drew his characters, as 
contrasted with the manner pursued by other 
dramatists, is-equally rich in a different 
fashion. Here there is no confusion of tropes, 
the critic carefully limiting himself to a single 
image. The humour of the passage consists 
in the image itself, and the mode in which it 
is treated :— 





“The authors, then, as already intimated, in- 

stead of beginning at the heart of a character, and 

working outwards, began at the surface, and worked 

the other way ; and so were precluded from getting 

beyond the surface by their mode of procedure. It 

is as if the shell of an egg should be fully formed 

and finished before the contents were prepared ; in 

which case, the contents, of course, could not get into 

it. It would have-to remain a shell, and nothing 

more; as such, it might do well enough for a 

show ; just as well, indeed, as if it were full of 
meat ; but it would not stand the weighing ; so that 

none but the poor i t hens th lves would 

long be taken in by it.” 

Having shown that the other dramatists 

went the wrong way to work by making the 

shell first, so that they could not get the 

meat into it, even if they had any, Mr. Hudson 

next shows that Shakspeare made the meat 

first, and put on the shell afterwards :— 

‘‘ With Shakspeare, all this is just precisely re- 

versed. His egg is a real egg, brimful of meat, 

and not an empty shell; and this, because the forma- 
= began at the centre, and the shell was formed 
ast.” 

It is superfluous to say that we consider 
Mr. Hudson’s intention unimpeachable, and 
that it is only to the oddity of his mode of 
resenting it that exception is to be taken. 
here can be no doubt that Shakspeare’s 
egg is full of meat ; but a critic more strictly 
disciplined in his art would have expressed 
his meaning by a metaphor less suggestive of 
the ridiculous. 

Notwithstanding this tendency to tawdry 
embellishment and too familiar exposition, 
there are some passages which display sound 
judgment and good taste. We have an 
example in the following observations on 
“the well-known nakedness of the Eliza- 
bethan stage in respect of scenic furniture 
and accompaniment :”— 

“The weakness, if such it were, was the source 
of vast strength. It is to this poverty of the old 
stage that we owe, in great part, the immense 
riches of the Shakspearian drama, inasmuch as it 
was thereby laid under a necessity of making up 
the defect of sensuous impression by working on 
the rational, moral, and imaginative forces of the 
audience. And, undoubtedly, the modern way of 
glutting the senses with a profusion of showy and 
varied dress and scenery has struck, and always 
must strike, a dead palsy on the legitimate pro- 
cesses of Gothic art. The decline of the drama 
began with its beginning, and has kept pace with 
its progress.” 

Excellent, too, although somewhat over- 
run with imagery, is Mr. Hudson’s descrip- 
tion of what he means by “ dramatic com- 
position :”— 

“A drama, regarded as a work of art, should be, 
in the strictest sense of the term, a society; that 
is, not merely a numerical collocation, or juxta- 
position, but a living contextwre of persons and 
events. For men’s natures do not, neither can 
they, unfold themselves severally and individually ; 
their development proceeds from, through, and by 
each other ; so that many must grow up together, 
in order for every one to grow. And, besides their 
individual circulations, they have a public, common 
circulation ; their characters interpenetrate, more 
or less, one with another, and stand all together 
in mutual dependence and support. Nor does this 
vital coherence and reciprocity hold between the 
several characters merely, but also between these, 
taken collectively, and the various conditions, ob- 
jects, circumstances, influences, amidst which they 
have grown. So that the whole islike a large full- 
grown tree, which is in truth made up of a multi- 
tude of little trees, all growing from a common 
root, nourished by a common sap, and bound to- 
gether in a common life.” 
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Prue and I. By George William Curtis, 
Author of ‘The Potiphar Papers.’ New 
York: Dix, Edwards, and Co. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 

Tux author of the book with the above quaint 

title may be set down as an experimentalist 

in composition, who wishes to evoke in the 
ranks of American literature something of 
the feeling of pathos and mystery to be 
found in the pages of Jean Paul Richter, with 
a dash of the humour peculiar to the writings 
of our own Charles Lamb. It is no dis- 
paragement to him to say that he is inferior 
to these eminent models: whilst there are 
occasional passages in this volume that would 
not be unworthy of either. The idea of the 
book, or rather the framework upon which 
the constructive portion hangs, is extremely 
simple, and it is so clearly intimated by the 
short preface, which is itself an agreeable and 
masterly bitofwriting, that we cannotdo better 
than extract it at once, and enable the author 

(if indeed the writer of the book and its pre- 

face be the same person,) to speak for himself 

in his own best manner :— 


“A Word to the Gentle Reader. 


** An old book-keeper, who wears a white cravat 
and black trowsers in the morning, who rarely goes 
to the opera, and never dines out, is clearly a per- 
son of no fashion and of no superior sources of 
information. His only journey is from his house 
to his office ; his only satisfaction is in doing his 
duty ; his only happiness is in his Prue and his 
children. 

** What romance can such a life have? 
stories can such a man tell ? 

**Yet I think, sometimes, when I look up from 
the parquet, at the opera, and see Aurelia smiling 
in the boxes, and ‘holding her court of love, and 
youth, and beauty, that the historians have not 
told of a fairer queen, nor the travellers seen de- 
vouter homage. And when I remember that it 
was in misty England that quaint old George Her- 
bert sang of the— 


What 


* Sweet day so cool, so calm, so bright— 
The bridal of the earth and sky,’ 


T am sure that I see days as lovely in our clearer 
air, and do not believe that Italian sunsets have a 
more gorgeous purple or a softer gold. 

‘So, as the circle of my little life revolves, I 
console myself with believing, what I cannot help 
believing, that a man need not be a vagabond to 
enjoy the sweetest charm of travel, but that all 
countries and all times repeat themselves in his ex- 
perience. This is an old philosophy, I am told, 
and much favoured by those who have travelled ; 
and I cannot but be glad that my faith has such 
a fine name and such competent witnesses. Iam 
assured, however, upon the other hand, that such a 
faith is only imagination. But, if that be true, 
imagination is as good as many voyages—and how 
much cheaper !—a consideration which an old book- 
keeper can never afford to forget. 

“*T have not found, in my experience, that tra- 
vellers always bring back with them the sunshine 
of Italy or the elegance of Greece. They tell us 
that there are such things, and that they have seen 
them ; but, perhaps, they saw them, as the apples 
n the garden of the Hesperides were sometimes 
seen—over the wall. I prefer the fruit which I 
can buy in the market to that which a man tells 
me he saw in Sicily, but of which there is no 
flavour in his story. Others, like Moses Primrose, 
bring us a gross of such spectacles as we prefer not 
to see; so that I begin to suspect a man must have 
Italy and Greece in his heart and mind, if he would 
ever see them with his eyes. 

- ‘T know that this may be only a device of that 
compassionate imagination designed to comfort me, 
who shall never take but one other journey than 
my daily beat. Yet there have been wise: men 
who taught that all scenes are but pictures upon 





the mind; and if I can see them as I walk the 





street that leads to my office, or sit at the office 
window looking into the court, or take a little trip 
drown the bay or up the river, why are not my 
pictures as pleasant and as profitable as those which 
men travel for years, at a great cost of time, and 
trouble, and money, to behold? =~ 

‘* For my part, I do not believe that any man 
can see softer skies than I seen in Prue’s eyes; nor 
hear sweeter music than I hear in Prue’s voice ; 
nor find a more heaven-lighted temple than I know 
Prue’s mind to be. And when I wish to please 
myself with a lovely image of peace and content- 
ment, I do not think of the plain of Sharon, nor of 
the Valley of Enna, nor of Arcadia, nor of Claude’s 
pictures ; but, feeling that the fairest fortune of 
my life is the right to be named with her, I whis- 
per gently, to myself, with a smile—for it seems 
as if my very heart smiled within me, when I think 
of her—‘ Prue and I.’” 


We wish we could say that the rest of the 
volume fulfilled the promise of this opening 
passage ; but it seems as though the leading 
notions here expressed with so much force 
and brevity, lose both these qualities together 
when developed in the subsequent pages ; 
and both “Prue” and “I,” and _par- 
ticularly “Prue,” become very tiresome 
before the reader gets to page 100, or about 
half way through the book. We cannot 
help noticing also a want of verisimilitude 
about the characters, which is fatal to the illu- 
sion attempted to be raised. Here is an old 
septuagenarian book-keeper, rejoicing in the 
possession of a “ Prue” and several children, 
the youngest of whom is eighteen, and we find 
this venerable day-dreamer not only indulging 
in most rapturous ecstatics about Aurelia, a 
paragon of beauty and virtue in fashion- 
able life, but besides slipping in fancy be- 
tween her und her lover, “sit they never so 
closely together,” he actually tumbles over 
an apple-stall, old woman, baskets, apples, 
stand, and all, in his anxiety to get a nearer 
look at the face of the young beauty. Is 
this old-gentlemanlike conduct in any sense 
of the word? Then we must remark upon 
the absurdity of introducing Prue, without 
giving us, except by remote implication, the 
slightest insight into her nature and pecu- 
liarities. This wonderful woman is a 
mere idea, a dream of a shadow, an un- 
fledged thought, who is not described in 
the body, nor does she reveal herself 
in soul; she knits and darns, and, like Mrs. 
Shandy, seldom or never speaks. But Prue 
is not the mere piece of stupid mecha- 
nical drudgery which Sterne has so gal- 
lantly described; she is supposed to possess 
virtues, affections; and her mind is “a 
heavenly-lighted temple ;” certes, then, its 
light is all retained within. The fact is that 
the structure of the book is not only slight 
but inconvenient ; and what structure there 
is, is not founded in reality. The writer is 
no septuagenarian, no book-keeper ; he is an 
admirer of Aurelia, perhaps, but rather as a 
youthful than an aged lover; he has no 
venerable wife; no veritable friend Tit- 
bottom. All this the reader feels. and it is 
fatal to his enjoyment. Only let the writer 
of such a book, or any other follower of 
Charles Lamb, or of his style, reflect on the 
immense amount of truth in the writings of 
the latter; of the strong sympathy excited by 
the realities of his descriptions ; of the intense 
interest that grows up with the conviction 
that the living man is revealing himself in all 
his actual emotions and experiences. But 
enough of faults and deficiencies; let us 
turn to those passages which we can sin- 
cerely admire. Here is a bit of humorous 


— —S 


writing, akin to that of the charming y Ww 
of whom we have been speaking :— 


‘* By the time I have eaten my modest repast, 
it is the hour for the diners-out to appear. If the 
day is unusually soft and sunny, I hurry my simple 
meal a little, that I may not lose any of my 
favourite spectacle. Then I saunter out. If you 
met me you would see that I am also clad in black, 
But black is my natural colour, so that it begets no 
false theories concerning my intentions. ‘Nobod 
meeting me in full black, supposes that I am going 
to dine out. That sombre hue is professional with 
me. It belongs to book-keepers as to clergymen, 
physicians, and undertakers, We wear it because 
we follow solemn callings. Saving men’s bodies 
and souls, or keeping the machinery of business 
well wound, are such sad professions that it is be- 
coming to drape dolefully those who adopt them. 

“I wear a white cravat, too, but nobody sup- 
poses that it is in any danger of being stained by 
Lafitte. It is a limp cravat with a craver. tie. It 
has none of the dazzling dash of the white that my 
young friends sport, or, I should say, sported; for 
the white cravat is now abandoned to the sombre 
professions of which I spoke. My young friends 
suspect that the flunkeys of the British nobleman 
wear such ties, and they have, therefore, discarded 
them. I am sorry to remark, also, an uneasiness, if 
not downright scepticism, about the white waistcoat. 
Will it extend to shirts? I ask myself with sorrow,” 

It may be observed that the dedication has 
been made to Mrs. Henry W. Longfellow, 
“in memory of the happy hours at our 
Castles in Spain.” And to these Chateaux en 
Espagne the reader is also very pleasantly in- 
troduced, by several dreamy contemplative pic- 
tures, which may serve to occupy a vacant 
hour, and to amuse a docile and active fancy. 
But clear deliberate pains-taking description is 
still a desideratum. The writer has yet to learn 
the necessity! of laying a good foundation for 
his scenes by accurate and miinute conception. 
Much, nevertheless, of this part of the subject 
will be found to resemble in feeling the dee 
undertones of Jean Paul’s more solemn mood. 

In the chapter on Family Portraits occur 
some of the most natural sentiments to be 
met with throughout the book; and _ the 
writer here certainly shows most of his 
powers as well as of his convictions. 


“The family portraits have a poetic significance; 
but he is a brave child of the family who dares to show 
them. * * * Noman worthy the name rejoices 
in any homage which his own effort and character 
have not deserved, You intrinsically insult him 
when you make him the scapegoat of youradmiration 
for his ancestor. But when his ancestor is his acces- 
sory, then your homage would flatter Jupiter. All 
that Minim Sculpin does by his own talent is the 
more radiantly set and ornamented by the family 
fame. The imagination. is pleased when Lord 
John Russell is Premier of England and a Whig, 
because the great Lord William Russell, his ances- 
tor, died in England for liberty. 

‘*In the same way Minim’s sister Sara adds to 
her own grace the sweet memory of the Lady Do- 
rothy. *, * * As we look at these two, we must 
own that noblesse oblige in a sense sweeter than we 
knew, and be glad when young Sculpin invites us 
to see the family portraits. Could a man be named 
Sidney, and not be a better man, or Milton, and 
be a churl ?” 


On the whole, we think we may predict 
for ‘ Prue and I’ a select if not a very exten- 
sive circle of admirers ; and if we have ven- 
tured to glance at those features which are 
unfavourable to a wider success, it is not 
without appreciation of its good sense and 
good taste, when the author drops a mask 
which does not altogether suit him, and speaks 
in proprid personé. as a man of generous 
feelings, and one who has cultivated with 
| Success a wide and varied field of literature. 
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letters of James Boswell, addressed to the Rev, W. J. Tem- 
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Nisbet and Co, 
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Indies, By John Shaw, M.D., F.G.S. J. F. Hope. 

Alfieri and Goldoni, their Lives and Adventures, By Edward 
Copping. Addey and Co. 

A Course of Developed Criticism on Passages of the New 
Testament, By the Rev. T. Sheldon Green, M.A. Bag- 
ster and Sons. 
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try of Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir Bernard Burke, 
Ulster King-at-Arms. Part II. Hurst and Blackett. 
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Pharoah and Co. 
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Languages in Parallel Columns, Part I. _Hatchards, 
The Wedding Guests ; or, the Happiness of Life. A Novel. 
By Mary C. Hume. 2 vols. John W. Parker and Son. 


. Sydney Fielding. By Edward Keene. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Fair Oaks ; or, the Experiences of Arnold Osborne, M.D. 
By Max Lyle. 2 vols, Saunders and Otley. 
Julia ; or, the Neapolitan Marriage, By Margaret Tulloh, 


J. F. Hope. 

Ernest Milman; a Tale of Manchester Life. By Powys 
Oswyn. J. F. Hope. 

Long, Long Ago: an Autobiography. By Mary Lisle. J. and 


C. Mozley. 
A Narrative, by Don Angel Herreros de Mora, of his Impri- 


sonment, Fc, Translated by the Rev. W. H. Rule, D.D. 
A. Heylin. 
Joseph the Jew: a Tale fownded on Facts. By the Author 
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David, King of Israel, the Divine Plan and Lessons of his 
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Daisy’s Necklace; and What Came of It, ByT. B. Aldrich, 
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The Torchlight; or, Through the. Wood, By Harriet A. 
Oleott. New York: Derby and Jackson. 

Victoria ; or, the World Overcome, By Caroline Chesebro’. 
New York: Derby and Jackson. 

Three per Cent. u Month ; or, the: Perils of Fast Living. By 
Charles Burdett, New York: Derby and Jackson. 

Poems and Songs. By James McDougall. Hall, Virtue, and 
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The Ruins of Kenilworth: an Historical Poem, By William 
Reader. Dean and Son, 


THE State Papers and Correspondence, edited 
by Mr. John M. Kemble, throw important his- 
torical light on the social and political state of 
Europe at the close of the seventeenth and in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. They are 
also valuable biographical documents, including 
letters of many of the celebrated personages of 
that period. The most remarkable portion of the 
collection consists of the correspondence of Leib- 
nitz, especially with his friend and pupil, Sophie 
Charlotte, Queen of Prussia. These letters are 
full of interest, touching upon all the current 
events of the time, as well as upon topics of the- 
ology, philosophy, and literature. The notices of 
Newton and his philosophy are singularly inte- 
resting. In 1715, writing to the Princess of 
Wales, Leibnitz thus refers to the recently pro- 
pounded theory of gravitation: —‘‘ La philosophie 
de M, Newton est un peu extraordinaire. II 
pretend qu’un corps attire l'autre a quelque 
distance que ce soil, et qu’un grain de sable chez 
nous exerce une force -attractive jusques sur le 
soleil, sans aucun milieu ni moyen.” And then 
Leibnitz goes on to say, that after this no one 
dare deny the real presence in the Eucharist, and 
that, for his part, while reserving miraculous ope- 
rations for divine mysteries, he never would admit 
their application to natural phenomena! The 
attempts of the Princess to effect a reconciliation 
between the two philosophers appear in a later part 
of this correspondence. Among the celebrated 
characters from whom letters are found in the 
volume, are Addison, Lord Shaftesbury, the Earl 
of Peterborough, Bishop Burnet, and Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough. The correspondence 
of Leibnitz is preserved in the royal archives at 
Hanover. Of the other papers now published 


some are taken from the British Museum, and a 
few are given from printed books not generally 
known or accessible. Most of the originals are in 





French, and are generally translated, except where 
the manner is more notewortliy than the matter, as 
in the greater number of the letters of the Princess 
and Princesses of the Electoral House of Hanover. 
The connecting narratives and notes by Mr. Kem- 
ble are ably written, and are acceptable intro- 
ductions to the correspondence. In the historical 
introduction prefixed to the volume, a masterly 
sketch is given of the political state of Europe 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, and 
in this, as well as in some of the biographical me- 
moirs, Mr. Kemble shows capacity for taking high 
place as a philosophical historian, as well as a 
learned archeologist. 

After all that has been written about Luther, no 
biography so complete and systematic as that now 
presented by Mr. Worsley has hitherto appeared. 
Certain periods of his life have been more fully il- 
lustrated, and of some of his labours and writings 
more detailed accounts are extant, but of the whole 
of his personal history and public career this is the 
most copious narrative that we possess. The works 
of Luther himself, and of his contemporaries, have 
supplied the chief materials, due use being also 
made of the learned labours of German and French 
biographers and historians. For careful perusal 
by the student, or for occasional reference by the 
historian, the work will be most valuable, but we 
suspect that the heaviness of the literary style will 
prevent the book becoming widely popular. The 
graphic and dramatic sketches of the Great Re- 
former in Merle D’Aubigné’s history will continue 
to attract multitudes, who would be repelled by a 
formal narrative. However, on its own ground 
Mr. Worsley’s book has high merit, and will take 
a good place in biographical and ecclesiastical 
literature. 

Dr. Bonar's narrative of a journey from Cairo 
to Beersheba, through the desert of Sinai, in the 
early part of the present year, will be a welcome 
book to all who love to read of the scenes and in- 
cidents of sacred history, to the illustration of which 
the book in almost every page eontributes. Some 
of the notices of oriental customs and events are 
trivial, but Dr. Bonar professes to give literally 
the impressions of a first visit to these regions, and 
his book is chiefly intended for devout and un- 
critical readers. There are some parts of the 
volume, however, which will interest the learned. 
One great object of Dr. Bonar’s visit to the desert 
was to ascertain the real nature of the inscriptions 
on ‘‘the written rocks,” which have given rise to 
so much controversy. Mr. Forster's theory, that 
they were the work of the Israelites in their Wan- 
derings, is pronounced untenable, and Dr. Bonar 
believes that they owe their origin to the Pheni- 
cians, who wrought the copper mines among 
these rocks in the earliest ages of Egypt's history. 
The result of Dr. Bonar’s researches we shall give 
in noticing his work at greater length. 

Some limit must really be set to the crowd of 
publications purporting to describe America and 
the Americans. Every year continues to add to 
the books, with no novelty of matter, and no pe- 
culiar merit of style, but mere journals of ordinary 
tourists. Among these must bereckoned the ramble 
of Dr. John Shaw, notwithstanding his having 
appended to his name various scientific titles, and 
being described on the title page as the ‘‘ author of 
‘A Tramp to the Diggings,’ as well as several pieces 
of music for the flute!’ The volume is made up 
of the most ordinary information about places with 
which all books of American travel have already 
made the Old World familiar, along with comments 
and reflections not very striking or original. A 
few notices of the natural history and the museums 
of the New World are the only points in the volume 
not found in every work of the class. We suppose 
Dr. Shaw to be a man of wealth, as he takes care 
to inform the reader that he had a letter of credit 
for 40007. in his pocket, and we have therefore no 
compunction in hoping that the book will not find 
its way much beyond the circle of the author's 
own friends and acquaintances. 

The Lives of Alfieri and Goldoni, the two 
dramatists of modern Italy, the representatives of 
the tragedy and the comedy of the Italian stage, 








offer fertile and attractive themes to the biographer. 
Both have left in their Memoirs ample materials, 
of which Mr. Copping has made skilful use, adding 
illustrations from other sources. The story of 
Alfieri in its main incidents is well known; that of 
Goldoni is comparatively new to English readers, 
The two lives taken together present striking 
pictures of Italian politics, literature, and drama 
during their time, while they, are remarkable 
pieces of personal biography. Mr. Copping 
has engaged in his subject con amore, and has pro- 
duced a most interesting volume. The con- 
cluding remarks on the actual condition of the 
drama, both on the Continent and in this country, 
contain matter worthy of the attention of dramatic 
authors, as well as of managers and actors. 

Before the question of the revision of the present 
version of the sacred scriptures can be seriously en- 
tertained, much has to be done in the way of criti- 
cism on the various readings of the original text. Mr. 
Green's course of developed criticism treats of pas- 
sages in the New Testament materially affected by 
these various readings. Into any examination of 
the details of the work we cannot here enter, but 
the most cursory perusal will show how much 
learned labour remains for’ scholars before the text 
can be ready for any formal revision, even if that 
should be deemed desirable. To the literature and 
scholarship of the criticism of the New Testament 
Mr. Green's volume is a valuable contribution, and 
presents a fair view of the actual state of research 
as to the correct text. 

Part II. is issued of Sir Bernard Burke’s Genea- 
logical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Landed 
Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland, a companion 
volume to the Peerage. 

The Hexaglot Bible, of which Part I., containing 
most of the Book of Genesis, has appeared, con- 
sists of the Hebrew text, the Greek Septuagint, 
the Latin Vulgate, the English authorised version, 
the German of Luther, and the French version of 
David Martin, in parallel columns, three on each 
page. In typography the work is well executed, 
and careful accuracy is promised in the revision 
and reprinting. 

Womanly kindness of feeling, with considerable 
shrewdness of observation, and occasional play of 
imagination, (scarcely to be anticipated in a 
daughter of the practical Joseph Hume,) charac- 
terize the story of the Wedding Guests, by Mary 
C. Hume. The fault of the bock as a novel is, 
that the narrative is not broken enough by dia- 
logue, and the want of this dramatic skill in the 
author makes the story somewhat heavy to read. 
But some of the characters cannot fail to engage 
interest, especially the loving and submissive Ida 
Merton, in whose joy at the close of her trial 
every reader will feel quick sympathy. 

Slight use is made in the novel, Sydney Field- 
ing, of the historical mask of a gentleman who 
served under their late Majesties George IV. and 
William IV. This imposing announcement on 
the title-page does little more than indicate the 
period of the story, for Sydney Fielding merely 
served their Majesties as an officer in the army, 
his career in which has no particular bearing 
upon his domestic history, except being the plan of 
the author for removing him to India during the 
progress of the plot. The real interest of the 
novel arises from the trite incident of the hero mar- 
rying a woman beautiful, but worldly and heart- 
less, while he rejects the affection of a gentler 
heart that deeply loved him. The dashing Julia 
leaves him, and goes to, live under the protection 
of an old rowé Marquis. Sydney returns to India, 
and seeks to forget his troubles in professional 
activity. On his return to England, Julia, now 
subdued and penitent, resolves to throw herself at 
his feet, but she is drowned while hastening to 
meet him. Some satisfaction there is in the 
knowledge that she had seen and acknowledged 
her errors, and Sydney is a‘ the close of the tale 
comforted by being married to a wife with whom 
he lived happily. The merit of a story like this 
depends wholly on the way in which it is told, and 
Mr. Keene makes the most of the incidents and the 
characters. The introduction of the Duke of Wel- 
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lington and other public personages of the time of 
the Regency is awkwardly managed, and useless, 
except for keeping up the reference to the secon- 
dary title of the novel. 

Fair Oaks, or the Experience of Arnold Osborne, 

'M.D., is the work of one who must have good 
opportunity of knowing some of the peculiar 
duties and trials of a young medical practitioner, 
and these form the special points of interest in a 
story otherwise attractive and well written. 

Julia, or the Neapolitan Marriage, and other 
tales, by Margaret Tulloh, derive their interest 
from the introduction of truthful sketches of social 
life in Naples. The principal story, in laying open 
the details of a Neapolitan ménage, the writer 
hopes may deter any one of her countrywomen 
from the folly of uniting herself to a husband be- 
longing to a nation where the dispositions and 
habits, even without putting difference of religion 
into the question, are utterly alien to those of our 
own land. 

The tale of Manchester life, by Powys Oswyn, 
contains some plainspoken truths about cotton lords 
and the manufacturing population, but with little 
attractiveness of style, and occasional grossness 
of exaggeration. 

Tn the story of Long Long Ago, autobiographical 
sketches of English domestic and rural life at the 
beginning of this century are pleasantly intro- 
duced. Among the passages which give character 
to the book are recollections of the alarm at the 
threatened French invasion, and copies of sume 
of the old volunteer songs that then aided to keep 
up the patriotic enthusiasm. 

The narrative of De Mora, who has lately 
made his escape from Spain, shows that the per- 
secuting spirit of the Romish Church is still active 
where it has the power. As soon as the Consti- 
tutional Government was overthrown by O’Don- 
nel’s coup d’état, the Jesuits commenced their open 
attacks upon those who ventured to oppose their 
tyranny. De Mora was a marked man, on account 
of having published a book against them, and 
being seized with much violence in the public 
Prado of Madrid, was thrown into prison, where 
he was treated with great cruelty. The court 
by which he was judged is called the Tribunal of 
Faith, a milder name for the once dreaded Inqui- 
sition. Through the kind aid of some friends, 
encouraged by the interference of the British Go- 
vernment, he made his escape, and having reached 
England in safety, has written the narrative of 
his case, which is translated by Dr. Rule, long a re- 
sident missionary at Gibraltar, and well acquainted 
with the political and ecclesiastical condition of 
the Peninsula. It is gratifying to learn from this 
narrative that a large and increasing number of 
the Spanish people are firm in their desire for 
religious toleration and constitutional freedom. 
Of a speech by Don Raffael Degollado, the liberal 
deputy in Cortes for Barcelona, ten thousand 
copies were sold in one day. The Bible is now 
widely circulated by stealth, and the seed is being 

sown for the revival of liberal ideas both in Church 
and State. At this moment the Jesuits are in 
power, but the hatred to them is deep seated, and 
the short Sareence of constitutional govern- 
ment under Espartero has left a spirit in the 
nation which will throw off the yoke of civil and 
religious despotism at the earliest opportunity. 
Till that time Spain must continue a miserable 
and degraded country. 

The story of Joseph the Jew, the scenes of which 
are laid in Germany towards the close of last cen- 
tury, is written with the kind purpose of awaken- 
ing sympathy and removing prejudices as to the 
moral character and social position of the race. 
According to this author, the too prevalent charac- 
ter of the Jew is the result of the persecution and 
wrong endured during a long series of ages, and 
this treatment has been the chief drawback to their 
moral development, and their reception of the 
Christian faith. Whatever may be thought of this 
theory, the story will be read with interest, and as 
it is said to be founded on facts, it illustrates some 
of the peculiarities of the character and condition 


The Life and History of David, King of Israel, 
compiled from the historical and devotional books 
of the Old Testament, and illustrated by descrip- 
tions of the scenery and of the manners of his 
country and time, form the subject of a volume by | but changes must cautiously be made in the esta, 
the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, a Scottish clergyman. 
The account of David’s personal character is neither 
in the strain of panegyric nor apology, as has been 
generally the case with those who have before ex- 
pressly written on the subject, in reply to the at- 
tacks of infidel writers, such as Bayle and F. W. 
Mr. Blaikie gives the Scriptural facts 
and the Christian philosophy of a life in which 
were exhibited some of the worst evils of human 
nature, and some of the greatest triumphs of divine 
Both as a biographical study and as a con- 
tribution to biblical illustration the work has high 


Victoria, or The World Overcome ; Three Per 
Cent. a Month, or Perils of Fast Living; and 
The Torchlight through Life, are American novels 
of the religious class, not presenting any special 
features of interest to English readers, beyond the 
occasional references to scenes and usages different 
from those that are presented in books of the kind 
published in this country. A Daisy’s Necklace, 
by T. B. Aldrich, is a work of more mark, a good 
specimen of the light magazine literature of the 
The autobiographical burlesque of the 
aspiring novel writer is amusingly sustained, and 
in the course of the narrative some clever sketches 
of character and life are introduced. One of the 
headings, by the way, A Cloud with a Silver 
Lining, is purloined from a writer of our own, 
whose works are as popular in America as in her 


Mr. Reader, a native of Warwickshire, and fami- 
liar from childhood with the ruins of Kenilworth, 
has put into metrical form much historical, legen- 
dary, and descriptive lore about this celebrated old 
The poem, consisting of about 
seven thousand lines, is in imitation of the style of 
Marmion and the other metrical romances of Sir 
Among the illustrations of the 
volume is a picture of the Castle in its perfect 
state in 1620, taken from a drawing of Henry 
Beighton in 1716, being a copy of the original | be doubtful. 
fresco at Newnham Paddox, in Warwickshire, the 
seat of the Earl of Denbigh, which has since been 
destroyed. A reduced copy of the same picture 
has been given in Knight’s Pictorial History of 
England and in his Shakspeare. We cannot speak 
with particular praise of Mr. Reader’s poetry, but 
the literary style is quite secondary in his book to 
the really curious interesting and historical matter 
introduced both into the text and the notes. 





Frirwin: a Novel. e vols.. By Octavia Oliphant. 
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have not an understanding with our Society, and 
to get in others, recommended by persons depend. 
ing on us; for by these means we shall have inti- 
mate knowledge of all that passes in the family ; 


blishment, having due regard to the circumstances 

of the person, and the temperament of the mind 

on religious matters. Let those Ladies be urged 

to the frequent use of Sacraments, particularly that 

of penance, because there she frequently discloses 

her secret thoughts and temptations, * * * 

The Confessors must not neglect to find out from 
their penitents who their parents, relations, and 
friends are—their estates, reversions, and intentions 
—which they must aim at moulding in favour of 
the Society ; and if there is prospect of success, let 
the Confessor, for the better clearing of the con- 
science, strictly enjoin constant confession, in 
order to find out from many answers, more than 
could be done at one time.” 

Giulio Branchi, or the Story of a Tuscan, pro- 
fesses to be an autobiographical narrative, but Mr, 
Elwes rather appears to have made the Italian 
manuscript of which he speaks as the foundation of 


original. Many of the scenes, such as_ those 
descriptive of bandit life in Sardinia, and the 
political and social life of northern Italy, could 
only be sketched'by one familiar with the country, 
and the book has, therefore, a historical value as 
well as interest asa tale. The character of Bolli, 
which occupies so prominent a place in the narra- 
tive, strange and almost incredible as are many of 
the circumstances related, is a real description, 
under another name, of one who was well known 
at Leghorn, as any of the English residents there 
within the last twenty years can testify. 

An admirer of Mr. Charles Dickens has selected 
from his various works a wreath of choice passages, 
which he publishes under a title somewhat of dubi- 
ous significance, taken along with the apologetic 
preface about the perishable nature of much that 
he has written. The favourite authors of the crowd 
rarely deserve immortality ; and if Dickens had only 
written those things which are most widely popu- 
lar, his chance of classic and enduring fame would 
But his Ji Penseroso is greater than 
L’ Allegro, and his moral musings and deep touches 
of genial sympathy are worth more than all his 
broad farce, his comedy, and even his wit. Judging 
thus, the compiler has given prominence to pas- 
sages of moral and sentimental rather than comic 
strain. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


A Practical Plan for Furthering Education by enlarging the 
present System of Grants, By Jelinger Symons, Esq, 
Groombridge and Sons. 


Poisoners and Propagandists; or,a Developed Age. A Tale. The School-Room considered as a Place of Discipline and a 


Place of Instruction, By the Rev. A. D, Gordon. J. 


Giulio Branchi: the Story of a Tuscan. Related by Him- Maecmichael. 
self, and Translated from the Italian MS, By Alfred Whaling and Fishing, Addey and Co. 


Secula Tria: an Allegory of Life—Past, Present, and to 


Second Come. Bogue. 


Arnold: a Dramatic History, By Cradock Newton, J.F 


Oe Di Hope. 

Fwy tne hey Ata wie ebb By au Sir Hieram’s Daughter, and other Poems. By R. Villiers 

ander Dumas. T. Hodgson. ; : 4 
THE story of Poisoners and Propagandists is in- TE practical plan of Mr. Jelinger Symons, for 
tended to illustrate facts connected with the active . 3 6 , 
and subtle efforts of the Jesuits to regain their | under the Committee of Privy Council, suggests 
influence in England. If the incidents have not | the adoption of graduated scales, according to 
all had their counterparts in real life, there is no- | Population and rateable value of property, by 
thing in the book inctedible, from the avowed and which the public aid might be adapted to the wants 
well-known principles of this nefarious order, who | of each locality, as well as the actual efforts made. 
scruple not to use any means to attain their ends. | Some of the poorest districts are quite unable to 
Prefixed to the tale are copious extracts from the | meet the requirements of the Privy Council, and 
“Monita Secreta,” or secret instructions to the | in such cases special grants ought to be given. 
members of the order, from the copy found in the | _ sequel to two American volumes, ‘ A Boy's 
Jesuit college of Paderhorn, in Westphalia, when Voyages on board a Man-of-War, and in the Mer- 
Christian, Duke of Brunswick, took possession. chant Service,’ gives stories of whaling and fish- 
Among the hints for managing the domestic affairs | ing, with some of the romance and adventure of 
‘* Members must per- which Melville’s work has made us familiar. It is 
suade Ladies to fit up a Chapel or Oratory, in their } @ subject which will have a charm for juvenile 
own house, as the proper place for meditation and | readers. 
spiritual exercises ; the Confessor must take care 
to celebrate Mass, and give occasional lectures, in List of New Books. 


One priacipal point | About’s (E.) Tolla, cheap edition, 12mo, sewed, 28. 
will be, to remove (little by little) such servants aa Aubrey, by Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham,’ 12mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
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HUGH MILLER. 


A saD calamity has taken place in Edinburgh, in the 
death of the distinguished geologist and writer 
Hugh Miller, who was found on Wednesday morn- 
ing in his library, shot dead, apparently by his own 
hand. In conversation with his friend and medi- 
eal attendant, Professor Millar of the University, 
the day before, he told him that some depredators 
had been making attempts on his museum, (which 
had been the case a few weeks before,) but that he 
had a loaded pistol by him, which would protect 
both him and it. For some years Mr. Miller has 
occasionally suffered from headaches, and had been 
recently urged to try aparticularcourse of treatment, 
to consult about which was the immediate object of 
Professor Miller's visit on Tuesday. No unusual 
danger was than suggested, either from the nature 
of the complaint, or from the current of his 
thoughts or fears. The report of the event 
reached the Professor while he was lecturing, and 
80 surprised and affected him, that he was obliged 
to dismiss the class, and the news soon spread a 
gloom throughout the city, where Mr. Miller was 
universally held in high esteem. He had recently 
delivered two lectures on the Noachian Deluge, at 
Portobello, near Edinburgh, where he resided, 
and the ‘ Witness’ newspaper, of which he was 
editor, contained articles from his pen, down to 
within a few days of his death, of unusual bril- 
liancy and vigour. 

_Hugh Miller was born at Cromarty, in 1805. In 
his early life he worked as a labourer in the Sand- 
stone quarries in his native district, and after- 
wards as a stonemason in different parts of Scot- 
land. In a work published in 1854, ‘My Schools 
and Schoolmasters, or the story of my Education,’ 
Mr. Miller gives a most interesting account of his 
early history, and of the training and self-culture 
by which he rose to honourable rank in literature 
and science. Notwithstanding the unpretending 
statements of this narrative, and the disavowal of 
any other el ts of than are within 
ordinary reach, every reader of that book feels that 
is due to a genius original and rare, as 








well to natural talents diligently and judiciously 
cultivated. While professedly written for the 
benefit of the working-classes of his own country ; 
there are few who may not derive pleasant and 
profitable lessons from this most remarkable piece 
of autobiography. After being engaged in ma- 
nual labour for about fifteen years, Mr. Miller 
was for some tine manager of a bank that was 
established in his native town. While in this 
position, a pamphlet that he published on the 
ecclesiastical controversies which then distracted 
Scotland, attracted the attention of the leaders of 
the party who now form the Free Church, and 
they invited him to be editor of the ‘ Witness’ 
newspaper, then about to be established for the 
advocacy of their principles. Mr. Miller had 
already published a volume of ‘ Legendary Tales 
of Cromarty,’ of which the late Baron Hume, 
nephew of the historian, himself a man of much 
judgment and taste, said it was “‘ written in an 
English style, which he had begun to regard as 
one of the lost arts.” The ability displayed by 
Mr. Miller as editor of the ‘ Witness,’ and the 
influence exerted by him on ecclesiastical and 
educational events in Scotland, are well known. 
Mr. Miller did not confine his newspaper to 
topics of local or passing interest. In its 
columns he made public his geological observations 
and researches; and most of his works originally 
appeared in the form of articles in that news- 
paper. It was in 1840, the year at which the 
autobiographical memoir closes, that the name of 
Hugh Miller first became widely known beyond 
his own country. 

At the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Glasgow that year, 
Sir Roderick, then Mr., Murchison, gave an ac- 
count of the striking discoveries recently made in 
the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. M. Agassiz, 
who was present, pointed out the peculiarities and 
the importance of these discoveries; and it was on 
this occasion that he proposed to associate the 
name of Mr. Miller with them, by the wonderful 
fossil, the Pterichthys Milleri, specimens of which 
were then under the notice of the section. -Dr. 
Buckland, following M. Agassiz, said that ‘‘he 
had never been so much astonished in his life by 
the powers of any man as he had been by the geo- 
logical descriptions of Mr. Miller. He described 
these objects with a felicity which made him 
ashamed of the comparative meagreness and 
poverty of his own descriptions in the ‘ Bridge- 
water Treatise,’ which had cost him hours and 
days of labour. He (Dr. Buckland) would give 
his left hand to possess such powers of description 
as this man; and if it pleased Providence to spare 
his useful life, he, if any one, would certainly 
render the science attractive and popular, and do 
equal service to theology and geology.” At the 
meetings of the Association the language of pane- 
gyric and of mutual compliment is not unfrequent, 
and does not signify much; but these were spon- 
taneous tributes of praise to one comparatively 
unknown. The publication of the volume on the 
‘Old Red Sandstone,’ with the details of the 
author's discoveries and researches, more than jus- 
tified all the anticipations that had been formed. 
It was received with highest approbation, not by 
men of science alone, for the interest of its facts, 
but by men of letters for the beauty of its style. 
Sir Roderick Murchison, in his Address to the 
Geological Society that year, “‘hailed the acces- 
sion to their science of such a writer,” and said 
that “his work is, to a beginner, worth a thou- 
sand didactic treatises.” The ‘Edinburgh Review’ 
spoke of the book being “‘as admirable for the 
clearness of its descriptions, and the sweetness of its 
composition, as for the purity and gracefulness 
that pervade it.” The impression made by such 
a testimony was the more marked, that the re- 
viewer spoke of the writer as a fellow countryman, 
‘¢ meritorious and self-taught.” 

In 1847, appeared ‘ First Impressions of England 
and its People,’ the result of a tour made during 
the previous year. Some parts of this book, espe- 
cially the account of the pilgrimages to Stratford- 


on-Avon, and the Leasowes, and Olney, and other 
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places memorable for their literary associations, 
are as fine pieces of descriptive writing as the 
English language possesses. This magic of style 
characterized all his works, whether those of a 
more popular kind, or his scientific treatises, such 
as ‘the Old Red Sandstone,’ and ‘ Footprints of 
the Creator,’ a volume suggested by the ‘ Vestiges 
of Creation,’ and subversive of the fallacies of that 
superficial and plausible book. Not one of the 
authors of our day has approached Hugh Miller 
as a master of English composition, for the 
equal of which we must go back to the times of 
Addison, Hume, and Goldsmith. Other living 
writers have now a wider celebrity, but they 
owe it much to the peculiarities of their style or 
the popularity of their topics. Mr. Miller has taken 
subjects of science, too often rendered dry and 
repulsive, and has thrown over them an air of at- 
tractive romance. His writings on literature, 
history, and politics are known to comparatively 
few, from having appeared in the columns of a local 
newspaper. A judicious selection from his miscel- 
laneous articles in the ‘ Witness’ would widely 
extend his fame, and secure for him a place in 
classic English literature, as high as he held during 
his life as a periodical writer and as a scientific 
geologist. 

The personal appearance of Mr. Miller, or ‘Old 
Red’ as he was familiarly named by his scientific 
friends, will not be forgotten by any who have seen 
him. A head of great massiveness, magnified by an 
abundant profusion of sub-Celtic hair, was set on 
a body of muscular compactness, but which in 
later years felt the undermining influence of a life 
of unusual physical and mental toil. Generally 
wrapped in a bulky plaid, and with a garb ready 
for any work, he had the appearance of a shep- 
herd from the Rosshire hills ratheg than an author 
and a man of science. In conversation or in lec- 
turing, the man of original genius and cultivated 
mind at once shone out, and his abundant infor- 
mation and philosophical acuteness were only less 
remarkable than his amiable disposition, his gene- 
rous spirit, and his consistent, humble piety. 
Literature and science have lost in him one of 
their brightest ornaments, and Scotland one of its 
greatest men. 


THE GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
Vienna, December 10th, 1856, 

Srr,—Allow me to offer a few remarks relative to 
the late meeting of German naturalists and physi- 
cians at this city. The address with which Dr. 
Hyrtl, as President, opened the meeting can in so 
far not be termed a good one, as it is devoid of 
truth and justice, and disfigured by gross flattery 
and ingratitude. He places the state of science in 
Austria before and after the revolution of 1848 
in direct opposition to each other, as if the light of 
knowledge had been dawning ever since that poli- 
tical commotion, and before all had been in utter 
darkness. He does not mention with a single 
word the great and valuable services which, long 
prior to the revolution, the Archduke John ren- 
dered to science in general, and to topography and 
geology in particular; to agriculture and arboricul- 
ture, by founding the Institution now bearing his 
name (the “‘Joanneum” at Gratz); by the founda- 
tion of the Geological Institute of the empire ; by 
his Presidency of the agricultural societies in Styria 
and Upper Austria; and by inviting in 1843 the 
German naturalists and physicians to Gratz, and 
securing to them a highly flattering reception. The 
Archduke John was the first Curator of the Im- 
perial Academy of Science, which of late has 
given a proof of black ingratitude, by refusing to 
fill up the vacancy existing in the list of its honorary 
members by his name, notwithstanding the urgent 
appeals of Professor Haidinger (President of the 
Geological Institute) and myself (formerly Presi- 
dent of the Academy), by which we endeavoured 
to recall to the mind of the Academy how much it 
owed to the Curatorship of the Archduke John, 
and point out the glaring inconsistency of 
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an honorary member of the actual Curator (Baron 
Bach), whose position places him high above all 
actual and honorary members, and also in his 
quality of honorary member would become the sub- 
altern of one of his subalterns, the President. In 
vain did Professor Ettingshausen remark that the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Cultus was by 
far a more proper person than the Minister of the 
Interior, and that, if the honour must be conferred 
on ministers, Count Buol, just returned from Paris, 
had a still higher claim than the Minister of the 
Interior. The majority, headed by the present 
Presidert, Baron Baumgartner, and the Secretary- 
General (Professor Schritter, whose cringing flat- 
tery was instantly rewarded by an order), carried 
the proposal of naming the actual Curator an 
Honorary Member. To this cause is to be attri- 
buted the absence of the Archduke John at the 
recent meeting, a meeting not graced by the pre- 
sence of a single member of the Imperial family, 
while, at the opening of the Academy, before the 
revolution, all the Archdukes were present. Dr. 
Hyrtl perverted even the history of our Academy, 
by stating Van Swieten as having taken the lead 
on its foundation, in the time of the Empress 
Maria Theresa; it was not, let me remark, Van 
Swieten, but the astronomer, Abbé Kiessneker, an 
Hungarian by birth, who renewed the proposal for 
an Academy, made without any result by Leibnitz- 
Those who followed him would, like the originator 
of the plan, have been unsuccessful in their endea- 
vours had not Prince Metternich taken the project 
in hand, and carried it out, so that it is to him 
we are in reality indebted for the establishment of 
our Academy, yet his name is not even mentioned. 
If the assertion that science in modern times is cul- 
tivated for its own sake, and not solely for practical 
ends, should hold good, it may be asked why the 
German naturalists and physicians have already 
been invited for the fourth time to the Austrian 
dominions, and no notice has hitherto been taken 
of the philologists, who, as well as the association 
alluded to, hold annual meetings? No German 
State can be niore interested in philology (in its 
widest sense) than Austria, which rules over so 
many nations speaking different languages, and 
borders so close to the East. Yet it is treated by 
our present ministers with much indifference. A 
meeting of philologists at Vienna would surely be 
more useful and less ridiculous than the ‘‘ Academy 
of Tailors,” established at the German Athens— 
Dresden. The French have hitherto misused it for 
a riding school, but it was reserved for the Germans 
to prostitute it still more. But if Dresden boasts 
of an Academy of Tailors, Niimberg may, with 
better right, lay claim to one of cobblers, as the 
famous Hans Sachs of that city was a shoemaker. 
I am sure, however, that those institutions would 
not brand themselves with such black ingratitude 
as that of which Dr. Hyrtl has been guilty, when, 
in his Presidential Address, he omitted all mention 
of the Archduke John and Prince Metternich, two 
men who, before the revolution, rendered the 
greatest service to science. Tam, &c., 


*,* The foregoing somewhat rambling letter has 
been addressed to us by an Austrian nobleman, a 
member of the Vienna Academy, in the light of an 
attack upon Dr. Hyrtl, as President of the late 
meeting of German naturalists and physicians. Dr. 
Hyrtl, it appears, gave serious offence to a certain 
high party, by drawing in his presidential address 
(an abstract of which we give under the head of 
Learned Societies) a graphic picture of the state of 
science in Austria before and after the revolution 
of 1848. We confess that the colours are somewhat 
exaggerated, the former times being represented a 
little too dark, the present in too roseate a hue; 
but that in a great measure must be attributed to 
the nature of the treatment. With the whole no 
fault can be found ; it is a fair exposé of what the 
promoters of knowledge in that empire had to con- 
tend with, and how they ultimately succeeded in 
driving in the wedge. On the contrary, admiring 
as we do the President’s moral courage, we cannot 
sufficiently praise him for speaking out on such an 


operates like a nightmare upon the existence of 

science, in the open, manly way he did. Let any 

one, placing himself in Dr. Hyrtl’s position, ask 

himself whether. it was not bold in the extreme to 

pronounce, in the presence of the dignitaries of 

State and the heads of the Church, and before the 

largest congregation of scientific men ever assem- 

bled, an utter condemnation of a political system, 

broken down only a few years ago before the 

never-ceasing march of intellect, by which science 

had been kept in bondage. With good taste and 

a few light touches he described how the spirit of 

association, so long discouraged and excluded, was 

at last able to gain a footing, and how ever since a 

rapid progress became possible. 

Most of the charges brought against Dr. Hyrtl 

are easily disposed of; a few, involving some minor 

details, are of too local a nature to deserve any 

closer investigation than we at this distance from 

the place of action are able to bestow. That the 

services rendered to science by the Archduke John 

of Austria and Prince Metternich were not speci- 

fied, we do not consider a very grave omission. 

There are people who have done a great deal more 

by their direct labours than those princes ever did 

by their indirect ones, yet the address passes them 

over in equal silence. Dr. Hyrtl abstained as 

much as possible from introducing names; his 
loyal allusions to that of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph could not without impropriety be avoided, 

but we cannot help thinking that it. would have been 
irrelevant on this occasion to pay compliments to 
any other member of the Imperial family. All 
the other claimants were disposed of by the phrase : 

“Vienna enjoyed the presence of several distin- 

guished men. * * * * Time has thinned 
their ranks, and only a few, whose presence in this 
Hall forbids me to grace my address with their 
names, are witnesses of the progress for which we 
are indebted to their indefatigable labours.” 

Our correspondent seems to glory in the contem- 
plation of the fact that the meeting was not graced 
by the presence, of a single member of the Impe- 
rial Family! It was certainly strange that Francis 
Joseph, after having invited the naturalists to be 
his guests, should never have shown himself among 
them. We are not inclined, however, to attach 
any importance to that fact, as surely no insult 
could have been intended. Why the Archduke 
John did not make his appearance we have learned 
with surprise. He was formerly Curator of the 
Imperial Academy, and considered himself entitled 
to the place of an honorary member of that insti- 
tution ; the election not inclining in his favour, he 
felt insulted, and did not visit the meeting. It 
would have been wiser if our correspondent, who 
seems to be an ardent admirer of the Archduke, 
had studiously concealed this fact, instead of 
making it so widely known; for the nation, who 
during the revolution elected him “‘ Regent of Ger- 
many,” will not be pleased to be informed that he 
refused to do homage to its great scientific asso- 
ciation because the Vienna Academy preferred a 
Minister of State to him. 

We do not think that Dr. Hyrtl can be charged 
with perverting the history of the Academy, for 
his main statements are undoubtedly correct. 
Prince Metternich would probably never have 
established the Academy, if an influential body of 
men had not almost forced him to do it; he was 
then absolute in Austria, and all new plans had to 
pass through his hands, but we do not see in that 
any extraordinary merit worthy to be recorded. 

We quite agree with our correspondent in dis- 
approving of the modern misapplication of the 
term ‘*‘ Academy,” of which we find numerous in- 
stances in our own country. But we cannot quite 
follow him in his logic, that because Dresden hap- 
pens to have an ‘‘ Academy of Tailors,” Niirnberg 
ought to have one of Cobblers, as the famous Hans 
Sachs, the shoemaker, was a native of that place. 
Why not one of poets instead? Biirger, availing 





BRITISH COLONIAL GRIEVANCE ON THE 
QUESTION OF COPYRIGHT. 
(From the New Brunswick Courier.) 

BritisH AMERICA is beginning to assume a posi. 
tion in the literary as well as in the material world, 
It seems likely that an attempt is about to be 
made to put the British Copyright Act in force in 
these colonies, in order to prevent the reprint of 
the works of American authors by colonial pub- 
lishers, to the prejudice of the rights of British copy- 
right holders. The book, the republication of which 
involves the question at issue, is Mrs. Stowe's 
‘Dred.’ This work, previously to being published in 
the United States, was sent to England, in order 
that its publication there might be simultaneouswith 
its issue in America; and to make it seem more 
entirely an English copyright, a new preface was 
written for the London edition. It seems Mrs, 
Stowe sold her right (ifshe had any) to the printing 
and publishing her work in England, to Messrs, 
Sampson Low & Co., publishers in London, and 
they claim the sole right to print and publish the 
work in these provinces under the Act 5 and 6 
Vic. c. 45, which extends to every part of the 
British dominions. In ignorance, we presume, of 
any arrangement by Mrs. Stowe with a publisher 
in England, Mr. Pickup of Montreal, Mr. Maclear 
of Toronto, and Mr. Andrews of London, Canada 
West, reprinted ‘Dred’ from the American edition. 
In deciding the legality of their publication, there- 
fore, the question seems to be, first, whether Mrs, 
Stowe was possessed of copyright in England ; and 
second, whether that right extended to the pro- 
vinces as well as over Great Britain : for we appre- 
hend that if Mrs. Stowe did, by the means she 
took for the purpose, really obtain copyright in 
England, there can be no dispute about her power 
to transfer it to an English publisher ; and if she 
did acquire copyright, and did transfer it as she 
alleges, then the only remaining consideration is, 
does her copyright extend to the British provinces? 
The question!is'\interesting, and it involves some 
striking anomalies. In the first place, to say that 
Colonial reprints of the works of American authors 
shall not be permitted when they have obtaired 
copyright at home, is to concede to Americans a 
market for their works in these provinces which 
the British author himself does not possess. We 
are allowed to import from the States American 
reprints of English authors on payment of a certain 
duty only, and these piratical reprints entirely close 
the Colonial market to all the new works of standard 
British authors. We have reprints of Macaulay 
for two shillings and sixpence a volume, duty in- 
cluded, which the English publishers are selling at 
about three dollars. We have American reprints 
of the principal Reviews at half the price (including 
duty) at which they are sold by the English book- 
sellers. Now, we are not disposed to contend for 
the right to pirate the authors of our own country ; 
but surely it is unfair to ask us to give to Americans 
a better position than our own countrymen hold. 
If Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are sustained, we 
shall be in the curious position of extending to 
foreigners rights which our own people do not pos- 
sess. All North America at least will be shut 
against the publication of American works which 
have obtained copyright in England ; but English 
works cannot obtain copyright in the United States, 
and the pirated American editions are admissible 
into the British provinces at a mere duty, conse- 
quently our own authors’ copyrights are driven out 
of this market by foreigners, who can easily obtain 
possession of it for the circulation of their own pro- 
ductions. The injustice and inequality of this rule 
would be very glaring. The Provincial Treasury 
may benefit slightly by the importation of American 
reprints, but the author who creates the taxable 
material, the party who ought to receive the first 
benefit, gets nothing. It seems Messrs. Routiedge 





himself of the licence accorded to his race, informs 
us in doggrel rhyme that— 
* Hans Sachs was a shoe- 














occasion, and in a country where the Concordat 


Maker and a Poet, too,’ 











and Co., the well-known publishers of reprints 
in London, have copied Mrs. Stowe’s work, and 
will try the question of her copyright in England. 
The Canadian publishers will have to try the 
colonial question here respecting the right of a 
foreigner to copyright in England. The ‘Montreal 
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Herald’ cites the case of Jeffrey v. Boosey, 
decided in appeal in the House of Lords, in 1854, 
when the question was raised in this wise. 
“ Bellini's opera, La Sonnambula, was composed 
jn February, 1831, at Milan. Under the copy- 
right law of Milan the composer transferred his 
right to one Recordi Boosey; the assignee of 
Recordi’s rights came to London with it, and, 
in June, 1831, transferred the copyright to 
Jeffreys, the plaintiff, who was a British 
subject. Jeffreys then published it, before 
publication of it elsewhere; and duly entered 
it at Stationers’ Hall. It was held that the 
foreign assignee had not any assignable copyright 
of which Jeffreys could become possessed. But 
in the course of the decision pronounced by the 
Lord Chancellor and Lords St. Leonards and 
Brougham, they also uttered certain obliter dicta 
to the effect that if Bellini himself or any other 
foreign composer had come to England, and there 
assigned his own work while resident in Britain, 
its copyright would be secured—one or two of 
them going so far as to say it would be good, 
even if the residence were only temporary, and for 
the express purpose of acquiring copyright.” 
Notwithstanding this decision, says the ‘ Herald,’ 
“* Routledge and Co. intend to contest the point, 
believing, we suppose, that Mrs. Stowe must have 
secured copyright in the United States before 
leaving, and so vitiated that subsequently obtained 
in England. The English and American editions 
have, inedoner, different prefaces, and are, there- 
fore, in so far, different works.” In taking the 


* ease of Jeffrey v. Boosey into consideration, it 


must be rernembered that the copyright of 
musical compositions has always been more 
extensively protected than others ; and though it 
has not been often disputed, the question of a 
foreigner’s right to copyright in literary produc- 
tions in England has never been satisfactorily 
decided. It is well. known,,on the other hand, 
that there is a general leaning both on the Bench 
and among the public towards authors. When 
M. De Lamartine published his ‘History of the 
Restoration of Monarchy in France,’ he issued a 
translation of it in London, simultaneously with 
the publication of the original in Paris. In order 
to make his copyright doubly sure, he had re- 
written some pages of his work himself in the 
English edition. The publisher of the translation 
announced his intention of defending the copy- 
right, and we are not aware that it was ever dis- 
puted. Since that, however, an international 
copyright law has settled the question between 
France and England. We sincerely hope that 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. may be defeated ; 
not so much because we are anxious to be able to 
reprint American authors here, as because we 
believe that when the Americans find they have 
something to lose by the want of an international 
copyright law, they will be ready the more quickly 
to join in making one. At present the game is 
entirely one-sided. American publishers grow 
Tich on British reprints, for which they can find a 
market even in the British dominions. It will be 
very hard if our publishers are not allowed the 
same chance when it offers. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

Sir W. J. Hooker has obtained the well-merited 
honour of being elected a corresponding member of 
the Botanical Section of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris in the room of the late Dr. Wallich. Sir 
William was elected in the very first ballot by 
forty-three votes out of forty-eight. The election 
took place on Monday, the last weekly sitting of 
the Academy. 

Mr. J. M. Kemble has, we hear, been invited 
by the Committee of the Manchester Art-Treasures 
Exhibition to superintend the arrangement of 
the antiquities. ; 

At a convocation held on Thursday last, the sum 
of 200/., for the Oxford University Chest, was 
placed at the disposal of the Professor of Geology, 


for mounting, arranging, and cataloguing the } 








museum of the late Dr. Buckland,,now in the 
rooms of the Clarendon, previous to its being re- 
moved to the new museum. 

Dr. John Ayrton Paris, the president of the 
College of Physicians, died on Wednesday, at his 
house in Dover-street, in his 72nd year. He was 
born at Cambridge, in 1785, and studied medicine 
in the university of his native town, and after- 
wards at Edinburgh. The leading inciderts of 
his professional career having been published in 
the daily journals, we here only refer to the works 
by which his name has attained celebrity among 
the authors as well as the physicians of his time. 
Of his medical works the principal are his ‘Trea- 
tise on Diet,’ which first brought him into notice, 
his ‘Pharmacologia,’ which has passed through 
many editions, his ‘ Medical Chemistry,’ and his 
‘Medical Jurisprudence,’ written in conjunction 
with Mr. Fonblanque, a work of standard reference 
in medico-legal science. The ‘ Life of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy’ is a biography that has a classical 
reputation, and ‘ Philosophy in Sport made Science 
in Earnest,’ published anonymously, but univer- 
sally known as the production of Dr. Paris, has 
enjoyed a popularity few books of the class have 
ever attained. When residing at Penzance in the 
early period of his medical career, he distinguished 
himself by his zeal in science, and founded the 
Geological Society of Cornwall. He was the 
inventor of the ‘‘tamping-bar,” by which the 
miners are enabled to work without the risk of 
striking fire from the rocks by their tools, a worthy 
companion to the safety lamp of Davy. Dr. 
Paris was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1821, and President of the College of Physi- 
cians in 1854. 

Atarecent meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, 
a@ memoir was read of their late Vice-President, 
Isaac Weld, Esq., who for fifty-six years was con- 
nected with the Society, and filled for a long 
period the offices of Honorary Secretary and Vice- 
President. Mr. Weld descended from the ancient 
Dorsetshire family of that name. He was born 
in 1774, in Dublin, where his father, who was a 
personal friend of Fox, enjoyed a lucrative 
government office. After completing his education 
he undertook a voyage to North America, which 
at that period was very little known. Mr. Weld’s 
travels in the United States and Canada were 
extremely adventurous. They extended over 
three years, and are recorded in a work which 
enjoyed remarkable success, and which will always 
remain a standard book of American travel. The 
book passed through several editions—was trans- 
lated into various European languages—and at- 
tracted the especial notice of the Government, 
by whom the author was requested to draw up a 
Report on the desirableness of emigration to 
Canada. This was done, and there is no doubt 
that the document, which was extensively circu- 
lated by Government, mainly promoted the colo- 
nization of Canada. For this labour Mr. Weld re- 
ceived the thanks of the ministry. On his return 
to Ireland, he devoted two summers to the explor- 
ation of Kerry, and particularly of the Lakes of 
Killarney, an account of which he published ina 
very elegant volume, illustrated by numerous 
beautiful engravings from his own drawings. This 
work, which went through many editions, retains 
pre-eminence for its truthful and vivid description. 
He now spent some years on the Continent, 
where he made the acquaintance of distinguished 
savans, was introduced to the French Insti- 
tute, and resided with Sir H. Davy at Paris. 
On his return to Ireland, he suggested those 
Exhibitions of Arts and Manufactures which have 
long been held in the Royal Dublin Society, and 
which have since been followed in England. 
About this period he performed with his wife 
the first steam voyage on the British seas, in 
the Thames, between Dublin and London. This 
little steamer—she was only seventy-five tons, 
and fourteen horse-power—had arrived in the 
Liffey from Glasgow. All Dublin flocked to 
see the strange spectacle. There were no pas- 
sengers; but Mr. Weld, foreseeing the im- 
portant consequences attendant on the success 











of the experimental voyage, obtained permission 
to accompany Captain Dodd, who had charge 
of the ship, to London, ‘The weather was un- 
favourable—the sex rough—the voyage tedious, 
at times dangerous, for the boilers gave way, and 
they were obliged to put into ports to repair them 
—but it was at length favourably terminated on 
the 11th of June, after a voyage of sixteen days. 
All along the coast boats put off, conceiving that 
the ship was on fire. At Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth, the little steamer was an object of great 
interest, though naval officers did not anticipate 
any utility from steam-boats beyond towing men- 
of-war in and out of harbour. But this steam 
voyage proved that steam vessels could be used in 
rough seas—though six years elapsed before they 
were employed between Dover and Calais. The 
latter portion of Mr. Weld’s highly useful life was 
principally spent in Ireland. He made a statis- 
tical survey of Roscommon for the Dublin Society, 
which is embodied in a large work replete with 
highly valuable agricultural, mineralogical, and 
geological information. The excellent drawing 
and modelling schools of the Dublin Society, at 
which Behnes was educated, received his greatest 
attention. During his long term of office, which 
was entirely honorary, he constantly watched the 
progress of the pupils. It was principally by his 
exertions that the large annual Government grant 
to the Dublin Society was secured. ‘‘To this 
hour,” says the memoir, ‘the benefits of Mr. 
Weld’s knowledge, candour, and judgment are 
enjoyed by the Society, which is placed happily 
in accord with Government.” The Dublin Society 
some years ago evinced their gratitude and 
esteem for their distinguished Vice-President by 
requesting him to sit for his portrait, which is sus- 
pended in their Board Room, and they purpose 
erecting a monument over his grave. 

The Rev. John Harris, D.D., principal of New 
College, St. John’s Wood, died at the age of 54, 
on the 21st instant. Dr. Harris was first brought 
into public notice by his prize essay on ‘ Mam- 
mon,’ a subject proposed for competition in 1837 
by Dr. Conquest, who gave 100l. for the purpose. 
Dr. Harris was then minister of a congregational 
church at Epsom. He was afterwards appointed 
to a professorship at Cheshunt College, and on the 
union of the theological institutions belonging to 
the Independents near London, he was elected 
President of the New College. A prize essay on 
Christian Missions, a volume on the Preadamite 
Earth, and other works subsequently published, 
sustained his reputation for eloquence, learning, 
and ability. 

One of the oldest members of the Water Colour 
Society, Mr. Frederick Nash, expired at his resi- 
dence, No. 44, Montpellier-road, Brighton, on the 
5th ult., after an attack of bronchitis of a few 
days’ duration. He became an associate exhibitor 
of the Society as early as 1810, and in the follow- 
ing year was elected a full member. In the year 
1814, his name no longer appears on the lists of 
this Society, and he probably retired at that 
period, again becoming a member in 1817. In that 
year his contributions to the Society's exhibition 
consisted of a view of the Ruins of Fountains 
Abbey,'of part of Tewkesbury Abbey (two views), and 
of Glastonbury. In 1819, a drawing of Southwark 
Bridge, before the timber centres were removed from 
the arches, appeared, which, if it exists, must be an 
interesting record of the past ; and in the following 
year a series of sketches in Paris were exhibited, 
amongst others, of the Facade of the Louvre, The 
Catacombs, and the Palais de Justice. Mr. Frederick 
Nash also composed largely for engravings to illus- 
trated works, as many a volume of the last half cen- 
tury attests. He never, however, attempted figure 
drawing, confining himself to landscape, and 
mainly and principally to architecture. Latterly, 
we believe, he studied marine sketches at Brigh- 
ton. A well-authenticated opinion of J. M. W- 
Turner is handed down by tradition, amongst 
water colour artists, to the effect, that Frederick 
Nash excelled all the draughtsmen of his time in 
the peculiar domain of architectural subjects 
The following list of his contributions to the exhibi- 
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tion of last year embraces instances of both his 
styles: Vessels coming into Port, A Wreck—Sail in 
View, and Pont del’ Hotel Dieu, Notre Dame, Paris. 
The latter subject was remarked as possessing a fine 
gradation of lights ; but, generally speaking, these 
and other later works fail to convey an adequate 
impression of his earlier powers, which displayed 
themselves particularly in the beauty of his in- 
teriors, and in the richness of colour. 

The collection of Mr. Carruthers’ Irish Anti- 
quities, which has just been dispersed under the 
hammer of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, con- 
tained some curious articles worthy of note. Lot 
114, thus described in the Catalogue,—‘‘A unique 
Trish Bronze Instrument, found in a bog near 
Ballymoney, County of Antrim, 1829, originally 
in the possession of the Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor, two feet long. At one end is a double 
hook, and at the other a ring on aswivel. The 
lower part is perforated, at unequal distances, with 
seven hdles, through each of which passes a wire, 
terminating at the top by a bird, and at the bottom 
by a loose ring. The stem is hollow, and divided 
into three parts. When found, it contained a por- 
tion of an oaken rod, inlaid with thin lamine of 
brass. The piece that was saved at the discovery 
accompanies it; and an exact lithograph is yiven 
of the size of this curious object. It has been in- 
spected by archeologists of great research, and 
facsimiles have been submitted to the learned 
curators of foreign museums, but its use has not 
been ascertained, and no reasonable conjecture has 
been given as to its origin and appropriation.” 
Bought for the British Museum at 27/. Lot 115, 
A bronze Spear-head of remarkable dimensions, 
being two feet eight inches long, 11/.; lot 116, 
Another Spear-head, of fine work, and perfectly 
preserved, 11/7. 1ls.; lot 124, A magnificent 
silver Fibula, found at Ballymoney,.County An- 
trim, 207. 10s.; lot 127, A highly decorated 
silver Armlet of the Saxon period, 71. 7s.; lots 
131 and 2, Two bronze Trumpets, found in a bog 
at Drumabest, County of Antrim, two very fine 
examples, covered with patina, 437.; lot 162, A 
magnificent Roman Glass Vase with original 
cover, 107. 10s. The collection also contained many 
other items of interest, which, generally speaking, 
produced high prices. 

The following, from Professor Owen, has reference 
to our notice last week of the proceedings of a 
meeting of the Zoological Society. 

S1e,—In your — of a paper read by Mr. Tegetmeyer, 
at the meeting of the Zoological Society, Nov. 25th, on pecu- 
liarities of the skull in the crested variety of domestic fowl, 
allusion is made to a description of a specimen in the Cata- 
logue of the Museum of the College of Surgeons. What I 
have stated in reference to that specimen, No. 1414, after 
its description, is as follows :—‘“‘ Whether this peculiarity of 
the skull should properly constitute a variety is uncertain, 
being apparently the result of disease alone.”—Osteological 
Catalogue, 4to, 1853, vol. i. p. 272. 

Mr. T. will find that the question, which his great ex- 
perience in fowl-rearing has settled, was left open as far as 
my remarks, on a single specimen, are concerned. 

e spherical bony cyst above the orbits must now be 
sagerted like the supernumerary toe in the Dorking variety, 
as a propagable abnormality characterizing a race due to the 
arts of domestication, I am, &c, 

London, Dec, 20th, 1856. Ricnarp Owsn. 

Letters received in this country announce the 
arrival of the Rev. William Ellis at Tananarive, 
the capital of Madagascar, whither he had been 
invited by the Queen of that island, and where he 
appears to have met with a much more favourable 
reception than could have been expected, consider- 
ing"the sean so long carried on against the 
native Christians. We hope that Mr. Ellis will 
be enabled to publish the details of a journey 
through a country so interesting and so little 
known, which appears to have led him through 
most romantic scenery, and the adventurous cha- 
racter of which may be inferred from the following 
anecdote. He observed that his palanquin bearers 
stopped every now and then, and shouted at the 
top of their voices, which, upon inquiry, proved to 
be for’the purpose of frightening away the croco- 
diles ! 

It is pro 
Walton in 
ferred, 


sed to erect a monument to Izaak 
Jinchester Cathedral, where he is in- 
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M. de Salvandy, whose decease we announced 
briefly in our last, was born on July 11, 1795, at 
Condom, in the department of the Gers, and 
received his education at the Lycée Napoleon, 
which he quitted secretly to take part in the 
disastrous campaigns of 1818 and 1814. His 
bravery procured him the rank of adjutant and the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and after the 
abdication of Napoleon, he obtained a commission 
in the household troops. After Waterloo he ex- 
changed the sword for the pen, and in 1816 pro- 
duced an immense sensation by his pamphlet 
entitled ‘La Cvalition et la France,’ in which he 
eloquently expressed the national indignation at 
the occupation of the country by the allies. The 
work was seized, and the four occupying powers 
united to require the punishment of the author, 
but the Duke de Richelieu refused the demand, 
and rewarded Salvandy with an office as soon as 
he could do so with safety. This office (that of 
Mattre des Requétes) he lost in 1820 by another 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Sur les dangers de la situa- 
tion présente,’ in which the policy of the govern- 
ment was assailed unsparingly. From 1820 to 
1830 Salvandy lived in retirement, occupying his 
leisure with a variety of writings, political and 
fictitious. In 1830 he became a deputy, and in 
1836 Minister of Public Instruction, an office 
which he did not on that occasion long retain, but 
which he resumed in the last administration of M. 
Guizot. The revolution of 1848 terminated his 
political career, and his name has been rarely pro- 
nounced in public since that event. As a writer, 
M. de Salvandy belonged to the school of Chateau- 
briand. His reputation as a publicist was de- 
servedly great, but of necessity ephemeral; his 
renown as a novelist ephemeral without being great; 
and to all appearance his fame will rest upon his 
History of Poland, which continues to rank as a 
standard work. The novel of ‘ Natalie,’ frequently 
attributed to him, is by a lady, the Marchioness de 
Taulignan. 

The French Emperor has caused to be published 
in the Moniteur a detailed account of the charitable 
donations he has made in the course of the present 
year; they amount to the stupendous sum of 
252,0007. English 8000/7. for encouragement to the 
Fine Arts, 3200/. for grants to the charitable socie- 
ties of authors, dramatic authors, artists, and musi- 
cians. 

M. Guizot’s Ftude on Sir Robert Peel, which was 
published originally in parts in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, has just been brought out in a large volume 
at Paris, and is obtaining great success. A trans- 
lation of it has already appeared in English. The 
Duke de Noailles has produced another large 
volume of his ‘History of Madame de Maintenon,’ 
the wife of Louis XIV, and the publication of the 
memoirs of the late Duke de Ragusa is continuing. 

The Geographical Society of Paris held its 
second annual meeting in that city a few days 
ago. M. Greigniaut of the Institute was in the 
chair. An account was given of the labours of 
the Society, and of the progress of geographical 
science during the present year. An eulogium on 
M. Prevost, the geologist. was then read, and the 
reading of a curious: paper on the present state of 
the kingdom of Siam concluded the proceedings. 

From experiments that have recently been made 
at Stockholm, by Dr. Leo, of the Berlin Library, 
it appears certain that photography will hence- 
forth be of great service to the palwographer for 
the detection of palimpsests. Erasures and alte- 
rations imperceptible on the original MSS. are 
plainly to be discerned on the copies taken by the 
photographic process. 

Two French chemists, MM. Wohler and Deville, 
have succeeded in obtaining crystals from the che- 
mical substance boron, said to rival the diamond 
botk in brilliancy and hardness, and to be only 
distinguishable from it by a slight tinge of colour, 
which is believed to be accidental. 

The celebrated original MS. of the Codex Argen- 
tens, of Ulfila, which is at Upsala, has just been 
copied by a photographic process, by the direction 
of Dr. Leo, of Berlin, particular care being taken in 
the accuracy and clearness of those pages which have 


been doubtful, and where the original has become 
damaged orrendered less clear by time. The 

are copied on sixty glass plates, the object of Dr 
Leo being, by the means of photography, to detect 
any erasures, and to discover the meaning in those 
places which, through the ravages of time, had 
become almost effaced. It is asserted that in this 
respect Herr Leo has been eminently successful, ” 
Hundreds of copies can be multiplied from the 
glass plates, and by this new application facsimiles 
of rare and unique MSS. can be preserved, thus 
guarding the contents of the originals, if not the ori- 
ginals themselves, more accurately and moresecure} 
from destruction than could be effected by ordinary 
manuscript copies, 








FINE ARTS, 


The Early Flemish Painters. Notices of 
their Lives and Works. By J. A. Crowe 
and G. B. Cavalcaselle. Murray. 

[Second Notice.] 

Brstpes the Newly Married Couple, by 

John Van Eyck, in the National Gallery, to 

which the authors assign a place second only 

in interest and value to the altar-piece of 

Ghent, the “Ina” Madonna, belonging to Mr, 

Weld Blundell, of Ince Blundell Hall, and 

an altar-piece at Burleigh House, occupy a 
rominent place among the remains of 
lemish art. The latter picture is repre- 

sented as a miracle of minute detail, which is 

visible not only in the landscape, containing 

a town with abundant houses, shops, and 

innumerable figures, but in the capitals of 

the columns in the foreground, where are 
carvings and bas reliefs of the richest kind. 

England, on the whole, appears to be rich 

in capital works of this master. 

Among the pupils of the Van Eycks may be 
enumerated Petrus Cristus, or Christophsen, 
Gerard Van der Meire, Hugo Van der Goes, 
who retired to a convent in a fit of disap- 
pointment on being rejected by the daughter 
of a rich merchant of Antwerp, Justus or 
Jodocus of Ghent, and Roger Van der Wey- 
den. The latter of these it was who, in 
1449, the third year of the pontificate of 
Nicholas V., travelled to Italy, and is re- 
lated to have taught there the secret of oil- 
painting to Angelo Parrasio, of Sienna 
and Galasso Galassi. No works remain 
which corroborate the above statement with 
respect to these particular artists ; but of the 
general fact there seems to be no doubt. 
Van der Weyden gathered little, however, 
from his Italian experience, but remained for 
years fixed at one standard of excellence :— 

‘Painting in a graceful and beautiful feeling, 
without possessing sufficient genius or power to 
express himself completely, Roger Van der Weyden 
was an artist of some qualities, marred by many 
imperfections. Harmonious in composition, finished 
in design, possessed of a fair knowledge of anatomy, 
and happy in the reproduction of the real in nature, 
he abounded in varied and good expression, and 
was as free from flattery as any painter of the 
Netherlands, But his conceptions were rarely 
noble; he failed to impart idealism, when he 
sought for it in the heads of the Virgin and Saviour. 
He exaggerated the idea of length, not only in the 
human figure, but in its component parts—the 
face, the body, limbs, hands, and feet; his know- 
ledge of anatomy extending only so far as to enable 
him to render the form correctly, but not guarding 
him in its choice. Lacking majesty and elegance 
in the disposal of draperies, he generally spoilt the 
effect of his pictures by the hard outlines of the 
parts, and the angularity of the folds, at times 
even marring a good attitude by it. Of these, 
however, whilst some were good, many were s0 


disposed as to exhibit exaggerated grief or joy by 
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unnatural action. . And in the application of linear 
tive to the human form he was far behind 
his master.” 

This careful piece of eriticism is accom- 
panied by outlined representations of The 
Last Judgment and the Beaune altar-piece 
by this artist, which completely bear out the 
above remarks. 

Antonello da Messina was a genius of a 
different order. This celebrated man was the 

eat connecting link between the schools of 
tors and Italy, and whoever may have 
preceded him historically in introducing oil- 
painting into Italy, he was the first who 
accomplished it to any important extent. 
After making the tour of Rome and Sicily, 
and being detained for a time at the court of 
King Réné of Anjou, Vasari states that— 


“Proceeding once on business from Sicily to 
Naples, Antonello found a picture by John of 
Bruges in possession of Alphonzo, King of Naples; 
and having seen it, so admired its liveliness of 
colour and the evenness and beauty of its painting, 
that he put aside all other things and went to Flan- 
ders ; and, having come to Bruges, became fami- 
liar with Giovanni.” 


From the year 1445, forward, Antonello 
a in oils, and in the style of Van Eyck. 

e equalled his master in beauty of finish and 
brilliancy of colour, and improved upon the 
Flemish school in many of its defective 
nee Lhe Crucifixion in the Antwerp 

useum, here figured in outline, is a remark- 
able instance of his genius and its peculiari- 
ties. The two thieves are suspended, not on 
crosses, but on the bare stems and boughs of 
natural trees, showing an enterprising spirit 
of variation from traditional types; but 
through the composition verges on the extra- 
vagant, it does not exceed the limits of good 
keeping. Antonio, indeed, as the authors 
themselves admit, here appears far more in an 
Italian than a Flemish character, and can be 
scarcely ranked among the true members of 
the school. He lived in high fame, and was 
buried with great pomp by the artists of 
Messina. 

Philip of Burgundy, the patron of John 
Van Eyck, seems to have been addicted to 
other tastes than the encouragement of the 
arts, and some of the Flemish contemporaries 
of the great painters lent themselves to 
minister to his amusements. 


“Jehan le Voleur’s skill consisted only in ma- 
nufacturing standards, banners, and pennons. At 
his death, in 1417, he was succeeded in the place 
of governor of Hesdin by Hue de Boulogne. 
Colin, or Colart le Voleur, the son of Jehan, ob- 
tained employment for many years in the same 
capacity as his father. The castle, or chastel 
@Hesdin, was a favourite resort of Philip of Bur- 
gundy, and a place of rest to which he retired to 
amuse himself at his leisure. It contrasted 
strangely with the pleasure palace of Louis the 
Eleventh near Tours, where the grounds were 
known to bristle with various deadly instruments 
intended to maim trespassers. Hesdin was as full 
of pitfalls and trap-doors as a modern theatre ; but 
they only served to perpetrate the coarse though 
harmless jokes in which the fun of the middle ages 
consisted. They seem, indeed, to have only suited 
the robust and healthy constitutions of the people 
of those days. A few examples, taken from the 
records of the castle, may not be uninteresting. A 
stranger issuing, for instance, from a gallery intoa 
neighbouring passage, was startled by the sudden 
apparition of a wooden figure spouting water. A 
Wetting and a fright were the necessary conse- 
quences. But when the joke was carried furthest, 
4 set of brushes were put in motion, and the pa- 
tient emerged with a white or a black face, as the 
case might be, Another still more powerful en- 


. 





gine was one which seized a man and thrashed him 
soundly. 

‘* In the centre of the great gallery was a trap, 
and near it the figure of a hermit who prophecied. 
Ladies were his most frequent victims. They no 
sooner felt an interest in the telling of their for- 
tune than the ceiling opened and poured forth 
rain; thunder-claps followed in quick succession, 
preceded by appropriate lightning ; and, as the air 
grew colder, snow fell. ‘Taking refuge from the 
storm, the patient entered a dangerous shelter 
above a pitfall leading into a sack of feathers, from 
which escape at last was permitted. 

‘The castle of Hesdin was full of tricks of this 
description. Besides the pitfalls just described, 
there was in the great gallery a bridge which 
dropped saunterers into the water. In various 
places there were engines which spouted water 
when they were touched. Six figures stood in the 
hall spouting water, and wetting people in various 
ways. At the entrance of a gallery were eight 
water-jets rushing upwards, which wetted people 
passing, and three small pipes were so fixed close 
by as to cover them with flour. If the panic- 
stricken victims rushed up to a window and 
opened it, up came a figure wetting them, and 
closing the frame. If a splendid missal on a desk 
caught a curious eye, the person who went up to 
it was either covered with soot or dirt. A mirror 
close at hand betrayed the trick; but whilst the 
victim wondered at the blackness of his face, out 
rushed a flour-dredger that made him white. 

‘The most elaborate of all these tricks was one 
combining almost every species of deception, A 
figure of a man was made to start in the great gal- 
lery, frightening people by talking or crying. At 
the noise, the loungers in other rooms rushed in, 
upon which a number of figures, armed with sticks, 
came forth, driving every one pell-mell to the 
bridge, where they fell, of course, into the water. 

“Such were the rude and practical pastimes of 
our regal forefathers of the fifteenth century.” 

At length we are introduced to Hans 
Memling, a master whose early history is 
lost in obscurity, and whose very name has 
been disputed and varied by French inge- 
nuity into Memmelinck and Hemmelinck. 
A legend respecting his later days still sur- 
vives :— 

‘*Tt appears that, shortly after Charles the Rash 
perished before Nancy, the scattered remnants of 
his army found their way to Flanders. Amongst 
them was no less a man than Memling, wounded, 
wayworn, and hvngry. It was on a winter's 
night, in 1477, that he was seen, in a piteous 
plight, crawling into Bruges, and ringing at the 
gate of the Hospitai of St. John. 

‘‘This ancient building, of which the first foun- 
dation was laid in ages long gone by, was raised for 
the relief of the poor and helpless sick of Bruges, 
and Maldeghem, a neighbouring suburb. Vener- 
able sisters tended female patients, while the males 
were in the care of monks. The entrance to this 
Hospital, which may still be seen, is through an 
arch and rotten doorway, from a street ill-paved 
with pebbles, and overgrown with grass. 

* * 


‘‘Herethe painter came in his distress; he scarcely 
had strength to ring the bell; but falling senseless 
at the gate, he was raised and taken in by tbe 
brethren. The Belgian writers assert, with much 
complacency, that Hans was taken in at once, 
because he was a native of the city; and it was 
contrary to the foundation to receive a patient not 
of Bruges or Maldeghem; but as they also say 
that Hans was so completely altered and disfigured 
by his wound and by fatigue that he could not be 
recognised, he must have been harboured without 
question. It was not till he improved in health 


that the brethren discovered him. When his sick- 
ness left him, he asked for brushes, painted the 
picture of the Sibyl Zambeth, and revealed his 
name; and then, from a sense of gratitude, he 
painted all the pictures of the Hospital. 

The masterpieces and imitations of Hans 
Memling are fully treated by the authors ; 








and an excellent sketch of one of his 
finest works, The Death of St. Ursula, proves 
the skill of his composition. It is far from 
doing justice, however, to the elaborate 
nature of the painting, where the polished 
armour reflects surrounding objects with a 
nicety and fidelity such as a Fleming only 
could possess. 

To the later school of Bruges, headed by 
Dierick Stuerbout, and to that of Cologne, 
with the cognate branch of art at Louvain, 
several chapters are devoted. In all these 
points we are struck with the elaborate re- 
search with which these obscure subjects have 
been investigated. The authors have laboured 
most conscientiously at their task, but whether 
from the nature of their materials, or the in- 
herent difficulties of illustration, the narra- 
tive makes few appeals to the imagination. 
It may be vainwtiel as a valuable storehouse 
of facts, to which the connoisseur and art 
student may resort with the utmost benefit. 

Nor should we omit to mention the illustra- 
tions, which have been outlined on wood 
with the greatest delicacy, and record with 
minuteness many of the leading works 
upon which the fame of the school rests—as 
the altarpiece of Broederlain, The Mystic 
Lamb, by Hubert and John Van Eyck; The 
Triumph of the Cross, by the latter at Madrid ; 
The Adoration of the Magi, by Stephen Loe- 
thener, in Cologne Cathedral; and two 
characteristic heads of the brothers, whose 
claims as the inventors of oil-painting, with 
the limitations we have before stated, are 
still undisputed in the annals of art. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


TE extraordinary impulses which the study of 
architecture has received of late years appear to 
be still in active operation. The tide of fashion 
seems now, however, to be taking a different direc- 
tion. Hitherto the Gothic has been unquestion- 
ably in the ascendant ; and old professional stu- 
dents have been astounded to find crowds of eager 
enthusiasts diving into crypts and climbing into 
towers, threading triforium arcades, or scrubbing 
on their knees upon dusty floors, whilst the period 
is still fresh in the recollection when this class of 
ancient remains was crumbling into unheeded de- 
cay, its glories set down as a mixture of barbarism 
and superstition, or at best only as a picturesque 
feature in a landscape, to which the hand of time 
had lent some melancholy charms of its own. The 
ecclesiastical style of the middle ages, after having 
been admired, perhaps “not wisely but too well,” 
has now passed its climax of approbation. What 
it really possessed of good and useful has been 
eliminated and made available for modern uses ; 
and its true principles once discovered still mani- 
fest a strong vitality. They have again taken root, 
and are flourishing in a young and vigorous growth. 
On the other hand, glass and iron assert their won- 
derful constructive facilities, and are gradually 
being imported with more or less harmony and 
success into the established styles of architecture. 
Finally, a style, or rather a selection of styles, 
essentially mechanical in its construction and arbi- 
trary in ornament, though singularly happy and 
appropriate in its arrangements, has arisen in 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other commercial 
towns of the north. Of all the above varieties 
examples will be found in this year’s exhibition, 
which abounds in interesting subjects, generally 
speaking of a more practical and less fanciful class 
of composition than heretofore. The great impor- 
tance of many of the drawings will be appreciated 
by all. Here, for instance, will be found several 
of the designs for the Lille Cathedral ccmpetition, 
including some of those by Mr. Street, to which 
the second premium was adjudged. Of these the 
ground plan, which is of particularly beautiful ar- 
rangement, and the elaborate screen, pulpit, and 
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font, commend themselves to the eye as an unusual 
instance of profound knowledge and abundant 
resources controlled by admirable taste. Whether 
the exterior would prove equally remarkable for 
commanding and distinguished expression we 
are less able to judge. Mr. Theodore G. Thrup’s 
composition, which obtained the silver medal, 
is also here; and with these, the designs of 
Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, Mr. C. F. Kelly, and Messrs. 
Lee and Jones may be compared. Each has its 
peculiar features to recommend it, whether of dig- 
nified outline, of ecclesiastical feeling, or of local 
tradition ; and these respective merits may be cri- 
ticised side by side. So in the case of the Liver- 
Free Library and Museum competition, Mr. 
- Allom’s successful composition is exhibited ; and 
we regret to learn that deficient means will prevent 
80 handsome and perfect a design from being car- 
ried into execution. The elevations of Mr. 'T. G. 
Knightley for the same subject will also be noticed. 
That by Mr. George Truefitt is the most original 
in conception, but the style probably comes too far 
east to find very ready acceptance in this country. 
Its sepulchral weight and massiveness, though im- 
pressive to the last degree, is perhaps too solemn 
for its destination. Mr. George Ousely Lane’s 
design, and that by Mr. Samuel Hewitt, both 
among the sixteen selected for final decision, are 
also here. A third competition is that for Rother- 
ham Grammar School. Mr. H. B. Lamb’s sketch 
recommends itself particularly by its venerable 
scholastic character. We notice also Mr. J. John- 
son’s picturesque study for the Grammar School 
and Master's Residence (264). The eye of every 
visitor will be arrested by a design for the 
Manchester Exhibition Exterior (111) and Jn- 
terior (112), from the florid pictorial pencil of 
Owen Jones. We cannot help feeling that the 
vastness of this huge vault, with its intricate 
network of sustaining rods, is unsuited to our 
tastes, whether national or traditional; and the ex- 
terior, with all its size, wants constructive dignity. 
There is too great an aggregation of mechanical 
tour de force, and too little intellectual expression. 
Mr. T. L. Donaldson’s Temple to Victory (65 
and 66), is one of those architectural dreams, in- 
spired bya study and admiration of the antique 
in the soul of its purity, which we cannot but 
admire, whilst we feel its utter impracticability. 
Why so much labour and thought have been 
devoted to such a subject it seems difficult to con- 
ceive. A Design (88) for a public entrance to St. 
James’s Park, by Gordon W. Lloyd, will attract 
attention, as offering a solution of a problem, 
which has recently been mooted, and is still far 
from being satisfactorily settled. Mr. Billings’s 
Warehouse (51) is a conspicuous and inspiring 
study ; and a similar subject (69), by Mr. John G. 
Bland, in a totally different style, exemplifies the 
beautiful precision with which large spaces may be 
occupied by a skilful arrangement of arches in 
brick. This style meets with much favour, and 
occurs again in a less simple form in the perspec- 
tive view of the House, No. 22, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden (116), by Mr. Charles Gray. Re- 
serving further notice of this interesting exhibi- 
tion to a future occasion, we finally notice an ad- 
mirable drawing, suggested as a Facade to the 
Hall of a City Company (58), and studied from 
the Scuola di San Marco, at Venice, by Wyatt 
Papworth. It may be compared with a photo- 
graph of the original that hangs below it. 


The process of painting the interior of the new 
reading-room at the British Museum has at length 
been completed, and the scaffolding removed. 
There are twenty panels in the ceiling, each of 
which is painted in light blue, the decoration of the 
intervening girders being executed in gold, which 
has also been liberally employed in ornamenting 
the cornices and other accessories. The effect 


is considered extremely satisfactory, the colours 


being brilliant in themselves, and from their light- 
ness investing the vast dome with an appearance 
of grace and airiness which could hardly have been 
expected, considering its colossal proportions. 





Ludwig Richter, the well-known Dresden 


artist, is now publishing some beautiful illustra- 
tions to the Lord’s Prayer (‘The Lord’s Prayer in 
Pictures’). They consist of nine large plates, the 
designs for which are conceived in a thoroughly 
poetical, but at the same time simple and de- 
votional spirit. The engravings are on wood, 
admirably executed, and entrusted to Herr Gaber, 
of Dresden, whose name is a sufficient guarantee 
for their excellence. 

An interesting archeological discovery has just 
been made at the village of Trigueres, near Mon- 
targis, department of the Loiret, in France. It 
consists of the remains of a Roman amphitheatre, 
230 feet long, by 195 wide, capable of containing 
10,000 spectators. The walls in some places are 
between three and four feet thick, in others 
almost double. There are two large staircases 
at each extremity, leading to the upper rows of 
seats. The complete exploration of the ruin has 
not yet been effected. 

In demolishing some very old fortifications at 
Beziers, department of the Herault, in France, a 
few days ago, some large statues, mutilated, some 
shafts of columns, and inscriptions, and some 
Gothic paintings were discovered. The paintings, 
extraordinary to relate, though buried for cen- 
turies, presented such remarkable vividness of 
colour that they seemed quite new. 

Professor Drake, the eminent sculptor of Berlin, 
has announced the discovery of a composition for 
preserving marble against the influences of the 
weather. Professor Drake covers his marble 
statue with a fluid, which is immediately absorbed 
without in any degree injuring the appearance 
of the stone. Various trials have effectually 
proved the value of the discovery. Professor 
Drake reserves to himself the secret of his compo- 
sition. 

The King of Prussia has just purchased, for five 
thousand thalers, Adolph Menzel’s fine historical 
picture of Frederick the Great and his retainers 
attending church in State, and Monsieur de Biefve, 
the Belgian artist’s painting of Alexander Farnese 
at the siege of Antwerp. For the last-named 
work the King has paid twelve thousand francs. 

At a picture sale at Paris a few days ago, a 
portrait of Angelica Kauffman, by Reynolds, was 
sold for 547. to Lord Holland, and an Interior of 
a Guard House, by Schalken, for 1241, to Baron 
Rothschild. 

At the same sale a small landscape by Huys- 
mann, of Malines, went for 16/.; an Entry to a 
Public House, by Karl Dujardin, for 167. ; Two 
Horses, by Gericault, for 211.; a Portrait of Fonte-- 
nelle, by Tourniéres, for 181. ; and a Lady of the 
Court of Lows XV., by Nattier, for 197. 

Several Englishmen obtained prizes in the recent 
Photographic Exhibition at Brussels. We notice 
the names of White, Archer, Fenton, Geeting, 
Lyte, Taylor, and Sedgefield among the recipients 
of medals, and those of Adlich and Cox amongst 
the honourable mentions. 

Herr Zumpt, a celebrated Prussian engraver, 
indeed one of the first in Germany, has just died 
at Berlin. 

A Spanish periodical exclusively devoted to the 
fine arts has just been started at Paris. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE theatrical gods are not at all propitious to 
Alexander Dumas just now. A few weeks back 
we had to record the failure of a long melodrama 
in five acts, which he brought out at the Theatre 
du Cirque, at Paris ; and now we have to mention 
another failure, which is a little humiliating, from 
the piece having been of higher pretension, a 
comedy in three acts, and from the theatre at 
which it was produced being of a much superior 
character—the Gymnase. The play is called Le 
Verrow de la Reine, and it turns on one of those 
scandalous incidents which were of frequent oc- 
currence in the licentious court of Louis XV. The 
public, though by no means rigid, as all the world 
knows, regarded some of the scenes as rather too 


i 
strong for representation on the stage; it’ wag 
shocked at the language which was put into the 
mouths of several of the characters, and it oop. 
sidered the incidents improbable, and the piece 
altogether very dull. And so it condemned the 
play sans ceremonie. The comedy was originally in 
five acts, and is said to have been written by Dumag 
in the short space of three days for the purpose of 
winning a wager. The failure will show him that 
facility is sometimes fatal. 

The play of the younger Dumas, called (for the 
present) the Money Question, which has been | 
talked of, is shortly to be brought out at the 
Gymnase at Paris. Great things are expected of 
it. It will, however, necessarily have a certain 
family resemblance to Bulwer’s Money, and all 
other pieces written against the modern adoration 
of the golden calf. 

Donizetti's Maria de Rohan has been reproduced 
at the Italian Theatre at Paris, with a new tenor, 
Solieri, as Ricardo. This tenor possesses a voice 
of much purity, but his selection of that opera to 
debuter in was considered unfortunate. At the 
same theatre La Piceolomini is gaining in favour; 
but she does not excite the intense admiration she 
did at London, 

The Committee of the great Mozart festival, held 
in autumn in Salzburg, have published their ac. 
counts, by which it appears that instead of having 
a considerable surplus to hand over to the funds of 
the Salzburg Mozarteum, the expenses have ex. 
ceeded the receipts by nearly one thousand florins, 
The outlay amounted to eight thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty florins, and the money taken during 
the festival to seven thousand seven hundred and 
forty-three florins, and some kreuzers ; this in- 
cludes one hundred and fifty florins for tickets sold 
to view the sitting-room of Mozart, and the bed- 
chamber in which he was born. The committee 
has pledged itself to make good the deficit. : 

Michelot, a,retired actor of the ThéAtre Francais, 
has just died at Paris, aged 71. He was one of the 
most intelligent and popular members of the esta- 
blishment in the time of Talma. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat.—Dec. 18th.—The Lord Wrottesley, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. A paper was read ‘ On the 
Scelidothere (Scelidotherium leptocephalum, Owen), 
a large extinct terrestrial sloth, by Professor Owen, 
F.R.S. The extinct species of large terrestrial 
sloth indicated by the above name, was first made 
known by portions of its fossil skeleton having been 
discovered by Charles Darwin, Esq., F.R.8., at 
Punta Alta, Northern Patagonia. These portions 
were described by the author in the appendix to 
the ‘ Natural History of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Beagle.’ The subsequent acquisition by the British 
Museum of the collection of fossil mammalia brought 
from Buenos Ayres by M. Bravard, has given further 
evidence of the generic distinction of the Scelido- 
there, and has supplied important characters of the 
osseous system, and especially of the skull, which the 
fragments from the hard consolidated gravel of 
Punta Alta did not afford. The best portion of 
the cranium from that locality wanted the facial 
part anterior to the orbit, and the greater part of 
the upper walls; sufficient, however, remained to 
indicate the peculiar character of its slender pro- 
portions, and hence Professor Owen has been Jed 
to select the name leptocephalum for the species, 
which is undoubtedly new. The aptness of the 
epithet ‘slender headed,’ is proved by the author's 
researches to be greater than could have been sut- 
mised from the original fossil, for the entire skull, 
now in the British Museum, exhibits a remark- 
able prolongation of the upper and lower jaws, 








and a slenderness of the parts produced an 
terior to the dental series, unique in the leaf-eat- 
ing section of the order Bruta, and offering a very 
interesting approximation to the peculiar propor- 
tions of the skull in the ant-eaters. The original 
fossils from Patagonia indicated that they belonged 
to an individual of immature age; the difference of 
size between them and the corresponding parts 0 
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the British Museum depends on the latter having 
belonged to full-grown individuals; the slight dif- 
ference in the shape of the anterior molars seems 
in like manner. to be due to such an amount of 
change as might take place in the progress of growth 
of a tooth, with aconstantly renewable pulp. Pro- 


_ fessor Owen finds at least no good grounds for in- 


inferring a specific distinction between the fos- 

gis of the old animal from Buenos Ayres, 

and the younger specimen from Patagonia. The 

author then proceeds to give a detailed anatomical 

account of the fossil bones in the British Museum, 

instituting a comparison between them and the 

bones of other large extinct animals, especially those 

of the edentate order. The Scelidothere was a 

quadruped of from eight to ten feet in length, but 
not more than four feet high, and nearly as broad 

athe haunches, the thigh-bones being extraordi- 

narily broad in proportion te their length. The 
trunk gradually tapered forward to the long and 
slender head. The fore-limbs had complete clavi- 

cles, and the rotatory movements of the fore-arm. 

All the limbs were provided with long and strong 
claws. ..The animal had a long-and muscular tongue, 
and it is probable that its food might have been of 
a more mixed nature than that of the megatherium. 

But it was more essentially related to the sloths 
than to the ant-eaters. In conclusion, the author 
remarks, that as our knowledge of the great mega- 
theroid animals increases, the definition of their 
distinctive characters demands more extended com- 
parison of particulars. Hence, in each successive 
attempt at a restoration of these truly remarkable 
extinct South American quadrupeds, there results 
a description of details which might seem prolix and 
uncalled for, but which are necessary for the pro- 
per development of the task of re-producing a spe- 
cimen of an extinct species. Professor Owen adds 
that he is indebted to an allotment from the an- 
nual Government grant placed at the disposal of 
the Royal Society for scientific purposes, for the 
means of laying before the Society large’ and admi- 
tably executed drawings of the fossil bones de- 
scribed in his paper. 





ANTIQUARIES.—Dec. 18th.—J. Hunter, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair. Mr. Richard Meeson, of 
Grays, Essex, Mr. John James, of Bradford, York- 
shire, and the Rev. William Calvert, Rector of 
St. Antholin’s, and Minor Canon of St. Paul’s, were 
elected Fellows. Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer, 
exhibited and read descriptions, by W..S. Walford, 
Esq., of two Instruments for the addition of four 
Priests to the College of Wimborne Minster, dated 
in the year 1355. One of these bore the seals of 
Robert Wyvill, Bishop of Salisbury, the Dean and 
Chapter of Salisbury, Richard Bury, Rector of 
Shapwick, those of the Canons, and that of the 
Sacristan. The other bore the seal of Hugh Pele- 
grini, treasurer of the Church of Lichfield, and 
nuncio of the Pope and Apostolic see in England. 
Sir Henry Ellis communicated a transcript from 
the diary of Sir William Swan, the minister at 
Hamburgh, containing an account of his journey 
to Dresden in the year 1678, and of the celebration 
of a féte at that court, in honour of the Order of 
the Garter, on St. George's Day. It appears to 
have been the custom of foreign princes who had 
been invested with the insignia of the Garter, to 
celebrate the day by a féte. On the occasion of 
Sir William’s visit, this ceremony was observed with 

t pomp, and is minutely recorded by the diarist. 

e Society adjourned over the holidays to Thurs- 

day, January 8th. 


GzotocicaL. — December 3rd.—Col. Portlock, 
RE., President, in the chair.—Dr. J. G. Croker, 
Dr. H. Bevan, the Rev. J. B. P. Dennis, the 
Rey. E. Duke, and Captain P. D. Margesson, 
Ra, were elected Fellows. The following com- 
munications were read:—1. ‘On the Volcanic 
Eruption of Mauna Loa in 1855-56.’ By F. A. 
Weld, Esq. Communicated by Sir C. Lyell. In 
a letter dated July 12, 1856, he communicated the 
information he had obtained respecting the late 
eruption in Hawaii, and gave a detailed account 


of his ascent of Kilauea and Mauna Loa, with 

observations on the craters and on the condition 

of the lava-stream which had lately been ejected 

from a lateral opening on the latter mountain. 

Mr. Weld remarked also that a slight shock of 
earthquake had been felt on the Island of Maui, 

which is also of volcanic formation.—2. ‘On 

Voleanic Eruptions in Hawaii during the last 

Sixteen Years.’ By the Rev. T. Coan. From 

the Foreign Office. In this letter, addressed to 

and transmitted by Mr. Consul-General Miller, 

the Rev. Mr. Coan, who has been the resident 
Protestant missionary at Hilo for twenty-one 

years, and still resides there, described some re- 

markable volcanic eruptions on the Island of 
Hawaii (Owhyhee), of which he has been an eye- 
witness during the last sixteen years—viz., the 
great eruption of Kilauea in 1840, of Mauna Loa 
in 1843 and in 1852, of Kilauea in May and June 
1855, and, lastly, of Mauna Loa in August, 1855. 

Mr. Coan added an account of his visit to the 
summit crater of Mauna Loa in October, 1855 ; 
and referred to his several subsequent visits to the 
lava-stream which has threatened Hilo.—3. ‘On 
the late Volcanic Eruption of Mauna Loa.’ By 
Mr. Consul-General Miller. From the Foreign 
Office. In this letter, dated July 30, 1856, Mr. 
Miller referred to the eruption as being still in a 
state of activity, and enclosed a number of the 
‘ Pacific Commercial Advertiser,’ in which Mr. 
Coan’s visit to the crater in October, 1855, was 
reported in full; and in which it was stated that 
nearly an entire year has passed since the eruption 
commenced in August, 1855, and the flow, though 
diminished, is still intense. Late advices state 
that the fresh or molten lava is not met with until 
about three miles above the lowest point it reached 
in November last, or about eight miles from Hilo. 
The lava now appears to be spreading more late- 
rally, bursting out through the old crust, and flow- 
ing off to the right and left. At present there is 
no danger, nor will there be any unless the dis- 
charge should be materially increased.—4. ‘On 
the Occurrence of an Earthquake at Rhodes.’- By 
Mr. Consul Campbell. From the Foreign Office. 
This communication referred to the severe shock 
of earthquake which was felt at the Island of 
Rhodes, on the 12th October, at about three 
o'clock, a.M. It lasted for nearly two minutes, 
and was accompanied with great destruction of 
life and property. Its first motion was vertical, 
the second horizontal, and the third vertical. The 
shock was felt also in the adjacent islands of Halki, 
Scarpantos, Cassos, and Symi; also at Marma- 
rizza, on the coast opposite. -—5. ‘ Additional 
Observations on the Geology of Bulgaria.’ By 
Captain Spratt. Having again visited the Bulga- 
rian coast, Captain Spratt has been enabled to 
confirm the observations on the freshwater deposits 
of the Dobrudja, which were read before the 
Society in June last. 


British ARCHEOLOGICAL. — Dec. 10th. — Dr. 
John Lee, Vice-President, in the chair. Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall presented to the Association a copy of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s work on the Architectural Anti- 
quities of St. Stephen, Westminster, executed and 
only recently completed at the experse of the Go- 
vernment, but commenced as early as 1843. Mr. 
Clarke exhibited a Roman urn, lately found at 
Kettleborough ; also a Calais groat and a Wood- 
bridge token of 1667, found at Easton ; a penny of 
Edward I., of London mint, dug up at Framling- 
ham, and a fine silver medal of Charles I. and his 
queen, executed by Simon de Paasse, in his collec- 
tion. Captain Tupper exhibited the remains of a 
Roman poculum, found at Widcombe cemetery, 
near Bath. Mr. Charles Ainslie produced some 
curious examples of ancient glass, brought to light 
in London, said to have been found in Tower-street; 
two were unguentarii, another a portion of a wine 
jug, and a small bottle, which exhibited traces of 
painting, and belongs, therefore, to the medieval 
rather than the Roman period. Mr. Corner exhi- 
bited two fine medallions in lead, of Italian work- 
manship of the sixteenth century ; one, a profile to 
the left of L. IVNIVS -BRVTVS, with draped bust ; 





the other LVc. AN. SENECA, with the name VANt 
beneath the shoulder. They were obtained from 
Rome. Mr. George Wright exhibited a Romano- 
Egyptian lamp and some coins, reported to have 
been found in an excavation in front of the White 
Tower, at the Tower of London, in October last. 
Mr. Ainslie also exhibited a variety of gold and sil- 
ver coins, said to have been found in London within 
these few months; The earliest is a gold British 
coin, identical with that engraved in Ruding, 
pl. 1, fig. 7. There were also Saxon pennies of 
Edelred and Edward, of which a list was directed 
to be made. Mr. Wills exhibited an iron coffer of 
the sixteenth century, which had once been highly 
decorated with devices in gold upon a deep red 
field. ‘The keyhole was in the centre of the lid, 
and led to the interior fastening. The lock had six 
bolts ; the two next the hinges are fixtures, the 
others moved at the same instant by the key. 
Within the coffer was an oblong square case of 
iron, evidently for the protection of some deed or im- 
portant instrument. Mr. 8. C. Tress Beale exhibited 
three rubbings of brasses in Goudhurst Church, 
Kent, presenting the effigies of John de Bedge- 
bury, 1424; Walter Culpeper, and Agnes Roper 
his wife, 1462 and 1457 ; and Sir John Culpeper, 
son of Walter. He also exhibited other rubbings 
from Bodiam Church, Sussex, of the Bodiam 
family. Upon these Mr. Planché made some re- 
marks, and promised further information on the 
subject. Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper ‘On 
the discovery of Celtic Crania in the vicinity of 
London,’ in which he referred to a variety of spe- 
cimens contained in the museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Mr. Bateman’s Museum, and in 
other collections, of much interest. The Rev. Mr. 
Kell forwarded a paper ‘On the Ancient Site of 
Southampton,’ occasioned by the discovery of bone 
pits in St. Mary’s-road, which served to strengthen 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Keele, in the third 
volume of the ‘Collectanea Antiqua.” Mr. Kell 
made also some remarks on the nature of the stones 
at Clausentum, of which an account has been given 
in the Winchester Congress volume of the Associa- 
tion, and submitted some evidence to prove that 
they had been obtained from quarries in the Isle of 
Wight. The Society was then adjourned over to 
the 14th of January next, when Mr. Planché will 
read a paper ‘On the Sculptured Effigies on Wells 
Cathedral, lately visited by the Association.’ 


Irish ARCHZOLOGICAL AND CeLtIc.—Dec. 4th. 
—Rev. Dr. Todd, P.R.I.A., in the chair. The 
minutes of the last meeting having been read, the 
sheets of Adamnan’s ‘ Life of St. Columba or 
Columkille,’ edited by Dr. Reeves, together with 
the plates and maps for illustration of the work, 
were laid on the table. Dr. Todd stated that he 
had read all the proof-sheets, and that the book 
would be one of very uncommon interest and value, 
throwing light on the topography and history of 
Scotland as well as Ireland, and settling many 
questions hitherto deemed doubtful or unknown. 
The text is taken from two manuscripts preserved 
on the Continent, one at Schaffhausen and the 
other at St. Gall, and is accompanied by copious 
notes, full of the extensive erudition which distin- 
guishes the accomplished editor. Facsimiles from 
these manuscripts have been procured, and have 
been engraved in coloured lithographs, beautifully 
executed. Two maps, one of Ireland in the 
Columban age, the other of modern Hy or Iona, 
will also accompany the work. These maps have 
been presented to the Society by Dr. Reeves. As 
the book will contain upwards of 600 pages, with. 
plates and maps, the expense of printing was con-. 
siderable, and it was resolved that it was impossible. 
to give it to the members as the equivalent for a 
single year’s subscription. It was therefore pro-. 
posed to divide it into two volumes, the first to 


Adamnan, the second to consist of the appendix, 
additional notes, indexes, &c.; and to give the first, 
volume to the members for 1855, and the second 
for 1856. « After some discussion this pro was, 
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contain the historical introduction and the text of° 


negatived, and it was resolved that the hook should. 
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be bound in a single volume, and given to all 
Members and Associates who have paid their sub- 
scriptions for the two years, 1855 and 1856. 





CuronoloaicaL InstituTE.—Dec. 22nd.—Dr. 
John Lee, F.R.S:, in the chair.—Mr. J. W. Bo- 
sanquet read a paper ‘On the Fourteen Genera- 
tions, from the carrying away into Babylon to 
Christ,’ in which he maintained the opinion that 
these generations implied on oriental computation 
forty years each, consequently a total of 560 years, 
agreeing almost exactly with the same period re- 
sulting from a correct exposition of profane histo- 
rians. Dr. Wm, Bell also read a paper on the 
various eras used in chronology. 


GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


The President's Address.—‘‘ When, at Gottin- 
gen, the Society of German Naturalists and 
Physicians selected the metropolis of Austria as 
the next place of meeting, the honour of the pre- 
sidency was conferred upon me and Professor 
Schrotter. Joyfully responding to the confidence 
placed in us, we made last year every suitable pre- 
paration for the reception of our cherished guests, 
and the advancement of their scientific object. 
Nearer and nearer came the days of our festive 
meeting,—but alas, along with them also the fear- 
ful intelligence of the reappearance of that baneful 
disease, the cholera, which imperatively demanded 
a postponement of the meeting. The time of 
danger is now past, and I at once fulfil one of the 
duties of my office by bidding you a hearty wel- 
come on the banks of the Danube,—in the old 
imperial city of Germany. This is the second 
time Vienna is honoured with your presence. 
Twenty-four years have elapsed since you were 
here assembled—a brief space of time in compari- 
son to the eternal progress of science, but a great 
and important one in the history of science in 
Austria. Allow me, as an introduction to our 
mutual labours, to draw a brief sketch of our 
scientific life, to compare the past with the pre 
sent, and to describe in sober language its present 
condition. Twenty-four yess! The retrospect of 
the time of the first meeting in this my native 
town recalls many a happy recollection. Although 
there were at that period but few great centres of 
scientific life, still Vienna enjoyed the presence of 
several distinguished men; they were isolated, 
time has thinned their rank, and only a few, whose 
presence in this hall does not allow me to grace 
my address with their names, are witnesses of the 

rogress for which we are indebted to their inde- 
fatigable labours: Except the Museum of the 
Imperial Court, the schools were almost the only 
asylums for studies in organic Natural History, and 
the oppressive laws under which they were placed 
were not always calculated to invigorate and ani- 
mate them, or to conduce towards their free deve- 
lopment, It was one of the maxims of that time 
to grant to science no more than was necessary to 
educate practical men, such as the State could 
make useful. The acknowledgment of science as 
a politically necessary form of life was a doctrine 
not yet received in all circles of society. What- 
ever had a directly practical tendency, whatever 
could be turned to useful purposes in manufac- 
tories, in those saloons of human misery, the 
hospitals, was ardently cultivated and received 
liberal support. Medical science took the various 
branches of organic Natural History in its train, 
regarding them more as handmaids than as sisters 
of equal rank with herself. They were measured 
by their direct usefulness to the healing art, and 
classed accordingly. Zoology, which had only to 
tell a misunderstood history of the Entozoés to 
sleeping benches, was placed at the very tottom of 
the list, whilst Botany and Chemistry, frcm whose 
storerooms great treasures were expected, obtained 
a higher degree of favour. A narrow-mindd few 
of a dangerous abuse of science operated most 
pressively upon an honest struggle after truth. 
Mechanical locomotion replaced a truly scientifio 





life-—and nothing more was wished. Learned 
societies, which now develop such a powerful 
activity, existed only in the restricted boundaries 
of private intercourse, The interdict on scientific 
bodies became at first invalid through the esta- 
blishment of a Polytechnic Society, soon followed 
by charters granted to various other associations, 
amongst whom must be named the Imperial 
Society of Physicians. ._The boundaries of the 
country were now opened to a free intellectual 
intercourse ; young talents brought home experience 
collected in foreign universities ; scientific voyages 
and journeys were encouraged; museums, col- 
leges, and other institutions received liberal sup- 
port. Thus, it became possible that the Nestor 
of German naturalists could pronounce, five 
years after your first meeting at Vienna, within 
the walls of the old royal city of Bohemia, the 
following momentous words: ‘‘ Progressive de- 
velopment may sometimes experience a check, 
becoming, as it were, sleepy through the laziness of 
its associates. It requires then a fresh impulse, 
and that often appears quite unexpectedly, pre- 
pared quietly by a few, unconscious of the great 
effects which are to emanate from their solitary 
chambers.” He has spoken prophetically. Indeed, 
the time had come when the decaying trunk sent 
forth a young shoot destined to give new life to the 
whole. <A retrograde movement was impossible. 
The stream could no longer be stemmed, and 
with every new success which science achieved at 
home, grew the proud consciousness of its power, 
which louder and louder called for a centre for all 
scientific activity, one worthy of the State, such as 
Leibnitz first conceived it, and Van Swieten so 
warmly and pressingly recommended to the 
great Empress of imperishable memory. And 
thus it happened. Soon after the meeting of 
German naturalists in the Styrian capital a circle 
of scientific men formed at Vienna the plan for a 
Society of Natural History. This plan was still 
the subject of discussion when the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand, whom grateful Austria terms the benevolent, 
called the Imperial Academy of Science into life. 
In language the most noble proclaimed the Impe- 
rial manifesto the sanction of this new Institution. 
The Academy should belong to the imperial house- 
hold, be free from every other subordination, and 
have an imperial prince for its only protector, A 
new political principle is embodied in that memo- 
rable charter, a principle which, severing the last 
fetters imposed on spiritual life, left no other ob- 
stacle in the way of science except those resulting 
from man’s own inadequate powers. A wide field 
was now opened for our activity ; the labours of the 
Academy commenced, cheered by the happy days 
of along peace. Then arose on the western hori- 
zon that dark cloud which, overshading all Ger- 
many, bore along with it the fearful gale which 
swept in fury over the Austrian dominions. Those 
times would here not have been remembered, did 
not the great fact, that the State not only conquered 
difficulties such as scarcely any other would have 
survived, but was actually able to carry out the 
bold conception of constructing anew all its internal 
arrangements, invite to this reflection. Roused by 
martial sounds, the imperial eagle raised its head, 
shook its benumbed wings, and, holding with its 
mighty claws its tottering inheritance, it brought 
in triumph the laurels of victory and the olive-branch 
of peace to the foot of that throne on which it had 
pleased Providence *to place a youthful monarch, 
to whom it was reserved to restore harmony and 
order, and by giving unity to the State develop 
its internal power. The new life of the State, the 
new epoch thus commenced, proclaimed its advent 
by numerous acts—placing all affairs relating to 
learning under one independent head ; the timely 
reforms in educational matters, from the village 
school to the university; the freedom of teaching; 
the abolition of compulsory study; the establishing 
of institutions for the cultivation of scientific speci- 
alities, principally medicine and natural history ; 
the truly imperial munificence of their dotations, 
and the constant readiness of Government to pro- 
mote their progress and prosperity, are the most 


important ones relating to science, They form a 





ng series of grateful gifts, the more a: 
as they were not compulsory, but freely ¢ 

Simultaneous] ly with these was founded the tena 
tion which, about the end of 1849, was ch d 


Ppreciated 


with the execution of a geological su 
empire, and the publication of its result, 
labour already so far advanced, that more than : 
sixth part of the monarchy has yielded up the riches 
materials for the archeology of our globe and the 
history of our native country. Again, a year and 
a half after this, the Central Institution for Meteor. 
ology and Terrestial Magnetism was called into 
life, realizing an idea which originated with the 
Academy of Science in the second year of its exist. 
ence, Besides these public institutions, a private 
association — the Zoologico- Botanical Society, — 
having for its object the promotion of zoolo 
and botany generally, and that of the empire In 
particular, has attained considerable importance 
Already it counts more than seven hundred mem- 
bers, and has the proud satisfaction of seeing its 
publications becoming a mine of the most useful 
and important information. It would be easy 
to draw in more brilliant colours a picture of 
the state of our scientific life, and to record 
all those isolated labours which, considered as 
a whole, are to us one of our most gratifying 
contemplations. Not the materials, only time 
is wanting to accomplish that task, and I hope and 
trust that J have hurt the susceptibility of no one 
by passing in silence over the names of other insti- 
tutions,— even those to which I myself belong. 
They are too well known in medical circles, and 
their inspection by our guests will procure a much 
fairer estimate for them than my necessarily brief 
sketch would. I have been anxious to do justice 
to the past as well as to the present, and endeavoured 
to show how much more willing my native country 
must now be to welcome you than it could be 
twenty-four years ago, at your first assembling 
at this place. 


tvey of the 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEFK. 


Monday.—Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(On Fire Insurance. By 
‘Thomas Miller, Esq.) 
Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Faraday. 
gating Force.) 
Thursday.— Photographic, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Faraday. 
Friday.—Archwological Institute, 4 p.m.) 
Architectural Association, 8 p.m.—(Sketch—Entrance Door- 
way, domestic.) 
Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Faraday.’ ; Electrio 
Attractions.) 


The Aggre- 


Chemical Force,) 








VARIETIES. 


Baron Humboldt on the renewed Arctic Search. 
How could you for a moment doubt how we in 
Germany received the intelligence, though some- 
what vague, of a memorial being presented to Lord 
Palmerston, endorsed by many illustrious names, 
announcing the hope of a new expedition, directed 
towards a point already determined upon? You 
should have seen the lively and affecting interest 
excited both at Court, and in the public mind, by 
your noble and courageous undertaking. After so 
many generous sacrifices made by two nations of 
the same race, already in possession of objects per- 
taining to the shipwrecked mariners, and having 
reduced the search to such narrow limits, how can 
you avoid a last perilous effort (great undertakings 
are ever somewhat perilous) for the solution of the 
enigma? Geography and physical knowledge of 
our globe have been advanced by what has already 
been gained, but there is a moral to be attained, 
and in this undertaking there is a sentimental 
interest excited by the consanguinity of those you 
seek to rescue, ascending to a source above all 
science—an interest which should be cherished in 
the breast of nations—a sentiment at once enno- 
bling and consolatory.—P.S. You may smile at 
my German sensibility, but I have force enough to 
defend myself.— Letter to Lieut. Pym. 





To CorresponpEnts. — A. H.R.; J. W.; E. P, Wij 
J.8, H.; Miles; C. B.8.; J.S.; T. H.—received, 
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STUDIES IN THE ARCHEOLOGY OF THE 
NORTHERN NATIONS. 


By JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A. 
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fe aim proposed by this Work is, to extend to Archzology the application of a principle which has produced most striking results in Na- 
Science and Philology ; in short, to supply the means of —o between the principal types of objects of Archzological interest, 
om different ages and different parts of the world. The Plates therefore give accurate representations of most of the remarkable Antiqui- 
ties ined in the principal Museums of Northern Europe, more particularly such as have not hitherto been depicted in any other Work, 
| These have been selected from a collection of several thousand Drawings, made by the Author himself, in the course of his travels on the 
' Continent and in various parts of Bogient. ; 
It is intended that every Plate shall be accompanied by a detailed account of the objects represented upon it, together with the circum- 
» stances and the place of their discovery, or of their actual deposit. Such of them as are of peculiar rarity, or, on other grounds, of unusual 
| interest, will be given in the natural size and colours. 
| . The introductory letter-press will contain the Author’s complete “ System of Northern Archeology.” The main end here has been to 
| bring ther and arrange all that the Writers of Classical Antiquity, the Historians of the Middle Ages, and the Poets or Relators of our 
} own iods, have delivered, concerning the manifold tribes that have occupied the North of Europe, in the widest sense of the term, 
) in respect of their mode of life and their funeral ceremonies. In this way alone is it possible to gain a positive starting-pomt for Archos 
logy, and to bring it into immediate contact with History, to the great: illustration both of the one and the other. 
-_. The Author is intimately napeninees with the works of the most nage oy 8 Archzologists of this country and the Continent, and * 
} fully appreciates their labours. If he presumes to differ sometimes very widely from them in opinion, it is because the extensive Historical 
Collections oa the enlarged comparison of objects which he has been in a position to make, have forced what he believes to be sounder 
} views upon him. 
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*,* It is proposed to publish the Work in a handsome Quarto Volume, containing Twenty-four sheets of Letter-press and Thirty 
Plates, of which Twenty will be carefully coloured by hand, price £2 12s. 6d. a 
Subscribers argrequested to forward their names to the Publisher. — - wy c 
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